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Not attended an inter- 


Several months lat- 


we 


long ago 
school piano contest. 
er we discovered that at least one of these 
contestants, a marvelous musician, judg- 
ing by her pertormance in this competi- 
tion, could not read and play the simplest 


hymn. Perhaps not all of the blame for 
this anomaly could be charged to this and 
similar contests, but certainly much of it 
belonged just there. Practicing one piece 
over and over and over in preparation for 
such competition has robbed many a high 
school musician of a more well-rounded 
musie education. So credit such contests 
with a big black mark. 


The selection of the cast for a school 
play is a dramatic episode in the lives of 
eligible students—and far too often it is 
not only dramatic but tragic as well. 





Perhaps the reader is familiar with the 
activities of The Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood, Inc., whose objective is “To foster 
and spread the spirit of sportsmanship 
throughout the world.” If not, a card to 
headquarters at Hotel McAlpin, New 
York,, will bring information concerning 
this organization and its program. 


“The educated man,” said John Lang- 
don Davies, English author and educator, 
recently, “is the man who is never bored.” 
If this statement is valid, then credit ex- 
tra-curricular activities again. Much of 
our traditional education not only pro- 
motes boredom in the school but also 
makes no anti-boredom preparation for 
later life. Neither of these statements 
can be justifiably made concerning extra- 
curricular activities. 


Why is not more or less arbitrarily ‘‘as- 
signing” sponsors to organizations as il- 
logical as “assigning” students to them? 
The sponsor’s interest is certainly at least 
as valuable as that of any student mem- 
ber. Assignments on the basis of subject, 
room, period, position, seniority, or tra- 
dition sets up a serious handicap for many 
a school group. Such a procedure is not 











only unnecessary but also inconsistent 
with our professed ideal of capitalizing 
interest. 


“It may be OK in theory, but it won't 
work,” says the practicer. “It may work, 
but it isn’t OK in theory,” says the theo- 
rist. Always a conflict between these two, 
But both are essential to progress; and so 
is conflict. 





“Educators Stress Value of Speaking 
Right Up in Meeting,” runs a newspaper 
headline concerning a recent annual meet- 
ing of the Rocky Mountain Speech Con- 
ference. We all know that “speaking 
right up” has not been overly-much em- 
phasized in the regular curricular work. 
So mark up another tally for extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Such an emphasis has 
always been an ideal of and a practice in 
student organizations. 


Why wouldn’t an intelligent limitation 
of teachers’ time, in both curricular and 
extra-curricular activities, be as reason- 
able as a program of limitation in the 
production of corn, hogs, or petroleum? 
An overworked teacher contributes little. 


“A university is a place in which noth- 
ing useful is taught,” once stated a great 
philosopher. This statement is mislead- 
ing because he did not, apparently, distin- 
guish between “useful” and “usable.” 
Anything which contributes to more com- 
plete and wholesome living is certainly 
useful, even though it may not be usable. 
In both the curriculum and the extra-cur- 
riculum there are many items which have 
no directly usable values but which are 
enriching. 


Professor W. C. Bagley recently stat- 
ed, with no animus of course, that extra- 
curricular activities had been ‘“‘bootleg- 
ged” into the school. But whether “boot- 


legged” or not they are there and it is now 
up to those of us interested to insure that 
they become and remain respectable and 
respected. 
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()** OF THE most important problems 
facing secondary education today is 
that of adjusting the guidance programs 
of junior and senior high schools to the 
pressing needs of our changing civiliza- 
tion. All those connected with extra-cur- 
ricular activities should realize the extent 
to which these activities can contribute to 
the solution of this problem. 

High school teachers and principals are 
asking the question— “‘How may Extra- 
curricular Activities serve Guidance?” 
Before attempting to answer that ques- 
tion it might be well for us to come to 
some agreement as to the meaning of the 
term “guidance” and the interpretation 
of the guidance function. At the present 
time there seems to be considerable con- 
fusion in the minds of educators as to 
what guidance really is, and before we 
attempt to discuss the agencies and meth- 


iods of guidance, we ought to try to clear 


up this haziness in regard to its nature 
and functions. 

Before guidance can play an effective 
part in helping the secondary school to 
satisfy the real needs of the adolescent 
under the present-day social, economic, 
ind political conditions of a rapidly 
changing civilization, we must get a new 
conception of guidance to replace that 
held in the past by the guidance experts 
themselves and still held by so many ad- 
ministrators and teachers in our schools. 
True guidance is not deterministic, not 
domination, not a mechanical fitting of 


‘the “square peg in the square hole” and 


the “round peg in the round hole,” not an 
adjustment of the child to his environ- 
ment. We have been all too ready to 


ook upon guidance as a simple, mechani- 
tal, mathematical, and scientific process, 
with an active counsellor or teacher work- 
Ing upon a passive pupil subject. 

We have urged the counsellor to make 
i thorough analysis of the physical, psy- 
chological, educational, 


and social apti- 





Extra-Curricular Activities 


and Guidance 


Elmer H. Wilds 


tudes, capacities, abilities, interests, 
traits, and characteristics of the individ- 
ual, to keep a carefully filed and indexed 
record of all these facts, to make a thor- 
ough job-analysis of the specific objec- 
tives and specific duties involved in all 
the vocational, recreational, civic, social, 
and other phases of living; then, in the 
light of these various findings, to “put 
two and two together and get four” 
that is, place the individual in his proper 
niche, the sphere of life for which he is 
best fitted. The cap-stone of the guid- 
ance process was placement, and when 
this was done, the guidance function was 
considered complete. How much atten- 
tion have we ever given to the far more 
important function of readjustment and 
re-placement? This is educational deter- 
minism at its worst—to determine the 
place in life for which a child is supposed- 
ly best fitted, to train him for this place, 
to place him in it, and hope to heaven 
that he will “stay put.” This might work 
in a dictatorship, but it will never work 
in a true democracy; this might work in 
a static and non-progressive society, but 
it will never work in a changing society, 
a progressive, experimentalistic, and self- 
planning society such as we are in the 
midst of here in the United States at the 
present time. 

What should be our conception of the 
guidance process? What is true guid- 
ance? Guidance is helping an individual 
to think, aiding the individual to reach 
sane and sound conclusions, assisting him 
to make intelligent and efficient decisions 
and choices—in other words, helping the 
pupil to solve his problems as they arise 
in the various aspects of daily living, and 
thus prepare him to solve his own prob- 
lems in the future and to engage in a co- 
operative group solution of the problems 
of society as a whole and of his commun- 
ity, and to prepare him to solve his own 
future problems and the social problems 
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of the group. Guides do not do your 
thinking for you, do not solve your prob- 
lems, do not make your decisions. What 
is the function of a hunting-guide, a fish- 
ing-guide, a travel-guide? Out of the 
background of their rich and varied ex- 
perience they give you information, pro- 
vide you with the facts—but you are al- 
ways free to make your own decisions and 
choices. 

And so it should be in the school. 
Whether it be educational guidance, voca- 
tional guidance, guidance for leisure, 
guidance for home-life, or moral and re- 
ligious guidance, the guide should make 
it possible for the pupil to secure all the 
reliable and accurate knowledge available 
about himself and about the world in 
which he lives, help him to get the truth 
and all the truth, ever warning him that 
the “returns are not all in,” that we do 
not yet know all the truth, that new dis- 
coveries are ever being made, that condi- 
tions are ever changing. It is more im- 
portant that the pupil learn how to find 
facts than to be given facts, and yet the 
pupil should come to realize that when a 
decision or choice must be made quickly 
the sensible thing is to turn to those whose 
experience and education make them a 
ready source of available information. 
The guide—the counselor—should train 
the pupil in how to think and not tell him 
what to think; guide him in making his 
own decisions and choices but not make 
them for him. 

After this somewhat lengthy introduc- 
tion, it is perhaps not necessary to de- 
vote much time to the body of our discus- 
sion. The intelligent teacher, once this 
philosophy of guidance is understood and 
accepted, can readily apply it to the field 
of extra-curricular activities. 

Extra-curricular activities have always 
been recognized as an effective agency for 
guidance in its narrower conception. Prof. 
John Brewer, recognized as an outstand- 
ing authority on guidance and author of a 
recent book entitled “Education as Guid- 
ance,” said long ago that the extra-cur- 
ricular program furnished one of the very 
best agencies for guidance. He pointed 
out the many opportunities afforded by 
the pupil’s participation in the various 
extra-curricular activities for a study of 
his interests, his aptitudes, his capacities, 
and his character. A teacher can find out 
more about a boy or a girl on an athletic 


team, on a debate squad, in a glee club, in 
a hobby club, or at a school party than 
‘an ever be discovered in a class-room, 
Even in terms of the older concept of 
guidance, extra-curricular activities gery. 
ed. 

But under the conception of guidance 
that I have tried to present, the extra. 
curricular activity program is indispens. 
able. Participation in these activities pre. 
sents problems that never arise in the 
class-room. Decisions and choices have to 
be made almost continually,—what play 
to use on the twenty-vard line, how many 
buns and weiners to order for the club 
picnic, what arguments to use to refute 
the opponents contention, for whom to 
vote in the class elections, who to date up 
for the class prom, etc., etc., ete.—prob- 
lems of every kind to be solved, decisions 
of every type to be made. What oppor- 
tunities have been missed! 

The very terminology we have used to 
describe the teacher’s relationship to ex- 
tra-curricular activities is a reflection of 
our philosophy. Coach, director, sponsor, 
scout-master,—these very titles suggest 
domination instead of guidance. Even the 
terms counselor and adviser are usually 
interpreted to mean counseling and advis- 
ing what to do instead of giving counsel 
and advice as to the sources of informa- 
tion and the best methods of reasoning 
in the reaching of wise conclusions and 
the making of intelligent decisions. 

In our extra-curricular program, guid- 
ance has been confused with domination. 
Often activities are initiated by teachers 
who wish to continue activities in whieh 
they participated in schools and colleges. 
Some are inaugurated by principals who 
wish to imitate other schools and keep up 
with the procession. We are attracting 
participation through the doubtful and 
artificial motives of school loyalty or 
school credit. We are carefully and sys- 
tematically providing for activities in the 
school schedule. We hear much today of 
compulsory participation, activity elec 
tions, eligibility requirements, maximum 
and minimum point systems.  Faculty- 
committees are busily at work, construct 
ing elaborate programs of activities. 


Teachers are becoming more thoroughly 
trained in coaching, directing, and spon- 
soring the various specific activities and 
are being hired with a more definite un 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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k VERY SECONDARY SCHOOL in the coun- 
4 try has its extra-curricular buga- 
boos, the high schools of Podunk and 
Squashville as well as the high schools of 
the cities. Wherever one goes he meets 
with the same situation—too many pupils 
not participating in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities at all and yet too many pupils 
participating to such an extent that they 
not only neglect their academic work but 
jeopardize their health as well. “We must 
not allow our studies to interfere with our 
education”, has become a classic slogan 
among the pupils of secondary schools 
and colleges. Administrators tear their 
hair, teachers tear the hair of each other 
for “poaching” upon each others “gifted” 
pupils, parents rave about the “frills” and 
“fol de rols”’ of modern education, but the 
pupils themselves many times enter into 
amaze of extra-curricular activities that 
leads them into blind alleys, gives them 
numerous bumps, and finally dumps them 
out of the secondary school ill-prepared 
academically, and all too often on the 
verge of nervous breakdowns. 

What shall we do about it? Too many 
schools, in the language of a song popular 
afew years ago, “put out the lights and 
go to bed’, leaving the extra-curricular 
activity program up to the three weird 
sisters, the Fates. I know. As a high 
schoo] student, I came through the maze; 
now, in my senior year at college, I am 
still dizzy from extra-curricular whirl. 
When a student becomes a college senior 
he is more capable of mature judgment 
in these matters. While he is in the sec- 
ondary school he is like a small piece of 
metal bouncing from one extra-curricular 
Magnet to another, depreciating rapidly. 
The irony of the situation is in that col- 
lege his activities are regulated scientifi- 
tally, while in most secondary schools 
(some of the high schools have seen the 
light) the pupil lacks a much-needed regu- 
lation and must utilize an inefficient and 
costly trial-and-error system. 

I reached the acme of extra-curricular 
activity during the course of my junior 
year in high-school. While I was cover- 





Eextra-Curricular Mazes 


Wallace Garneau 


ing the academic work of the eleventh 
grade, I took part in the following extra- 
curricular activities: Business manager 
of the school paper, reporter for the Junior 
class on the school paper, member of the 
high school quartette (we filled on the 
average, three engagements a_ week), 
member of the glee club, junior class rep- 
resentative to the Older Boys’ conference, 
member of the Y. M. C. A., boys’ captain 
in the membership campaign of the Y. M. 
C. A., leading role in the high school oper- 
etta, one of the principal roles in the Jun- 
ior-Senior play. And yet, presumably 
not being kept busy enough in extra- 
curricular activities, I took a major part 
in the annual De Molay play, which might 
be classified as an extra-curricular activ- 
ity, for the entire cast was made up of 
high school students. In addition to all 
these activities, I was also a member of 
two clubs. You may ask when I found 
time to study. Ay, there’s the rub! I was 
so busy amassing an education that my 
studies were forced to wait. Anyway I 
had a whale of a good time! 

In my senior year I cut down on my 
outside activities. During the course of 
that year I confined myself to the follow- 
ing :—associate-editor of the school paper, 
columnist for the school paper, major role 
in “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,” the 
annual De Molay play, a major role in 
“The New Lady Bantock,” the annual 
Knights of Columbus play, a major role 
in “The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
the annual Elk Play, presidency of the 
student athletic association, which took 
the place of a student council in our school, 
chairmanship of the Christmas program, 
the senior class prophecy, and membership 
in the Literary Society. 

Is it any wonder that it took me four 
years and a half to get through high 
school with an academic rank of fifty- 
third in a class of sixty-four? 

This is a personal illustration of what 
I mean by the extra-curricular maze. 
Many of my student friends went through 
the maze with me. There are a great 


many students going through the same 


ee 
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maze today. Being older now, and a little 
more mature in my judgment, I often try 
to figure out some sort of a chart to guide 
coming students through the labyrinth. I 
feel that something ought to be done about 
the whole extra-curricular program—ev- 
en if it’s just to speculate about how I 
would regulate activities in MY school, if 
I had one. Too many educators, teachers, 
and administrators are like the Walrus 
and the Carpenter in Lewis Carroll’s de- 
lightful poem: 

“The Walrus and the Carpenter 

Were walking close at hand: 

They wept like anything to see 

Such quantities of sand: 

‘If this were only cleared away,’ 

They said, ‘it WOULD be grand’ ”’. 

It doesn’t do any good to weep over the 
things that are wrong with our extra-cur- 
ricular system. The sand has to be moved 
away. I’m going to grab a shovel and get 
to work. The question before the house 
is: What shall we do with the extra- 
curricular maze? May I take the floor? 

In the first place, should we have ex- 
tra-curricular activities? The concensus 
of opinion seems to be emphatically, “You 
bet your boots!” McKown says, “The 
functioning of the ideals must be watched, 
criticised, and corrected. Only by such 
careful watching and correcting can prac- 
tice really make perfect in the desired di- 
rections. Extra-curricular activities have a 
very important function in developing the 
citizen because they offer so many oppor- 
tunities for this practice of desired 
ideals.” Oaky doaky! We should have 
extra-curricular activities! Well then, 
what sort shall we have? McKown says 
further, that we should have the sort of 
activities that have the following objec- 
tives: 

“1. To prepare the student for life in 
a democracy. 

2. To make him increasingly self-di- 
rective. 


3. To teach co-operation. 


4. To increase the interest of the stu- 
dent in the school. 

5. To foster sentiments of law and 
order. 

6. To develop special abilities.” 

Just so the extra-curricular activity 
performs these functions we don’t care 
whether it’s archery, dramatics, debating, 


glee club, tatting, dancing, or what-not. 
The big question I’m trying to get at is 
“How must we: conduct these activities to 
do the most good, and the least harm.” 
Judd has stated, “It is not enough, if the 
child accounting is to be educationally ef. 
fective, to gather facts about groups of 
pupils. There must be definite informa- 
tion about each pupil, and the informa. 
tion must be of a type which will permit 
teachers and administrations to adapt the 
educational program to the _ individual 
differences of particular pupils.” 

Here Judd seems to put his finger on 
the core of the whole difficulty. Blanket 
point systems are not adequate because 
what might be enough points for one stu- 
dent might not be enough to keep another 
student out of mischief. The point sys- 
tem is all right as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. There are many 
things to take into consideration besides 
the nature of the activities. Here are 
some questions to be taken into consider- 
ation: 

How healthy is the student? 


How much study does he have to do to 
keep up his academic load? (Because we 
do have to consider his studies, don’t we?) 

Is he working outside of school? 

How many hours? 

Does he have chores to do at home? 

How much time do they take? 

Is he involved in any community pro- 
jects? 

How much time do they take? 

How much time deos the pupil need for 
solitary day-dreaming and recreation? 

All these questions are important. Any 
extra-curricular activity program that is 
to guide the pupil through the extra-cur- 
ricular maze must take these questions 
into consideration. Well then, how are 
we going to make use of this data after we 
get it? 

I believe that the remedy to the extra 
curricular maze lies in individual profile 
charts of all pupils. In these charts are 
shown the following data: 

Time spent in remunerative work. 

Time spent in chores around the house. 

Time spent in study. 

Time spent in school extra-curriculat 
activities. 

Time spent in community endeavors. 
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Time spent in solitary recreation. 
Here is a chart of a hypothetical case: 





Time in hours 0 5 10 15 20 25 











Work 





Chores 








Study 








Extra-Curricular TTT 
Activities 








Civic Interests | 





Time for Solitude| 





This chart shows at a glance how the 
pupil spends his time—what he is doing. 
It is his own chart, not a blanket chart 
that applies to everyone. By means of 
this chart the supervisor of extra-curric- 
ular activities (Oh yes, every school ought 
to have one!) can tell at a glance what the 
pupil is doing. Then by consulting an 
individual health chart the extra-curricu- 
lar supervisor is able to arrive at an in- 
telligent conclusion as to whether or not 
the pupil is over-doing, in which fields he 
is over-doing, and can arrive at a scien- 
tific conclusion as to how to dispose of the 
case. 

Thus if, as in the case illustrated, the 
pupil is spending thirteen hours a week 
on extra-curricular activities and only 
around five and a half hours on study, the 
supervisor could recommend any of the 
following solutions: 

Cutting down on extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

Cutting down on outside remunerative 
employment. 

Cutting down on time spent in civic in- 
terests. 

Adding time to study. 

Of course, the supervisor would have in 
connection with the health chart and the 
activity profile, a list of the scholastic 
marks of the pupil. He would thus have 
something concrete about each individual 
pupil, something that would enable him to 
diagnose the case quickly and efficiently. 

For instance, in my own case, my pro- 
file would have had the extra-curricular 
column and the civic column reaching way 


across the chart and you would have 
needed a microscope to find the study col- 
umn and the column for “time for soli- 
tude.” A supervisor could have straight- 
ened out my difficult with great ease. He 
would have had the power to guide me 
into keéping a balanced profile. Every- 
one would have been happier, and I would 
have been much more efficient in my high 
school educational career. 


This is my answer to the maze of extra- 
curricular activities. Have a point sys- 
tem if you want one, but have health 
charts and activity “profiles” also. Then 
watch the extra-curricular difficulties dis- 
appear! 


Mr. Wallace Garneau is a teacher of English 
in the State High School, affiliated with Wes- 
tern State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. 





A COMMENCEMENT RECORD FOR ALL 
YOUTH 


Your first duty in life is toward your 
afterself. So live that the man you ought 
to be may, in his time, be possible, be ac- 
tual. Far away in the years he is waiting 
his turn. His body, his brain, his soul, are 
in your boyish hands. He cannot help 
himself. What will you leave for him? 
Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or 
dissipation; a mind trained to think and 
act; a nervous system true as a dial in its 
response to the truth about you? Will you 
Boy, let him come as a man among men 
in his time? Or will you throw away his 
inheritance before he has had a chance 
to touch it? Will you turn over to him a 
brain distorted, a mind diseased, a will 
untrained by action, a spinal cord grown 
through and through with “the devil-grass 
wild oats?” Will you let him come and 
take your place, gaining through your ex- 
perience, happy in your friendships, hal- 
lowed through your joys, building on them 
his own? Or will you fling it all away, 
decreeing, wantonlike, that the man you 
might have been shall never be? This is 
your problem in life—the problem which 
is vastly more to you than any or all 
others. How will you meet it, as a man 
or as a fool? It comes before you today 
and every day, and the hour of your choice 
is the crisis of your destiny !—David Starr 
Jordan in The School of Education Record, 
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Consolidated Group Activities in the 
Small High School 


F. M. Cook 


A GREAT DANGER in any program of ac- 
tivities in the small high school is 
that of over-organization. The machinery 
may very easily become top-heavy. Out- 
standing leaders are necessarily few; and 
it is upon the shoulders of these few en- 
terprising persons that the burden of the 
activities program usually falls, one per- 
son in many instances being charged with 
the responsibility of directing simultane- 
ously the affairs of several student organ- 
izations. This necessity of multiple office 
holding greatly reduces the efficiency of 
the activities program. 

In these days of standardization and 
regimentation in secondary schools the 
small school is practically forced through 
competition to emulate its larger neigh- 
bors by adopting their comprehensive pro- 
grams. Although this frequently results 
in the fact that the smaller schools are be- 
ing literally “‘clubbed’ to death, it never- 
theless constitutes a challenge to the ad- 
ministrators of these institutions. If the 
varied program of activities contributes 
toward a greater enrichment of student 
life in the large high school, this same 
means of enrichment must somehow be 
made available to the students in the 
smaller schools. To develop in his school 
the same degree of potential enrichment 
as that found in the larger school is the 
unmistakable task of the principal of the 
small high school. That this task is colos- 
sal should make it only the more challeng- 
ing. 

For a number of years the writer has 
grappled with this problem. The Fair- 
field High School has an enrollment of 
less than 100 pupils. Located in a sub- 
urban district of Birmingham it is only a 
few blocks removed from one of the city’s 
large high schools. Unquestionably it 
would seem imperative that an activities 
program comparable in appeal and scope 
to that offered by the larger school be 
made available. To make possible these 


advantages without at the same time ex. — 
posing the school to the concomitant evils 
of over-organization was obviously the 
immediate ask at hand if this small high 
school hoped to rival in excellence its 
larger neighbor. 

In an attempt to solve this problem the 
writer conceived the plan of consolidating 
and co-ordinating the various extra-cur- 
ricular offerings somewhat as set forth in 
the brief explanation below. 


Besides the Girl Reserves and the Hi-Y 
Clubs which are devoted solely to char- 
acter building there are seven clubs in the 
Fairfield High School, with pupil mem- 
bership distributed according to hemo- 
geneity of interests. These seven organi- 
zations embrace a rather wide range of 
interests, such as home building, drama- 
tics, public speaking, debating, history 
and biography, politics, commercial work, 
science, and art. Membership is not com- 
pulsory, although most of the pupils af- 
filiate with a club. No credit toward 
graduation is given for participation in 
club activities. 

While these various organizations meet 
separately and enjoy complete autonomy 
in pursuing programs in accordance with 
the special interests and aptitudes of their 
members their major objectives are blend- 
ed into a composite whole, each a comple 
ment of the others and all combined in 
such a manner as to form a kind of fed- 
erated body known as the “Student Or- 
ganization.” The administrative head, or 
executive committee, of this body is com- | 
posed of the presidents of the several or- 
ganizations, together with the presidents 
of the freshmen, sophomore, junior, and 
senior classes. The president of the set- 
ior class is by common consent regard 
as the president of the Student Organiza- 
tion. These several presidents are chosen 
by popular vote of the various groups 
concerned. The executive committee 1s 


designated as the principal’s Cabinet, and 
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meets subject to his call, thereby placing 
the principal strategically at the head of 
the student body organization. 

The plan is now in its third year. It 
makes no claim at providing all the ele- 
ments necessary to the enrichment of a 
program, but the writer does maintain 
that it has, in a measure, contributed to- 
ward the solution of what was to him a 
very challenging problem. Its advantages 
are obvious. 

In the first place, while avoiding the 
evils of a cumbersome top-heavy organ- 
ization, it provides adequate machinery 
by means of which the small high school 
may carry out a program comparable in 
appeal and variety to that offered in the 
larger schools. 

Secondly, it launches every worthwhile 
objective immediately upon a schoolwide 
basis, virtually stamping popular approv- 
al upon meritorious projects which if sup- 
ported only by narrow group interests 
would meet with failure through lack of 
universal appeal. 

Thirdly, the plan makes possible great 
economy of effort by avoiding unneces- 
sary duplications in administrative ma- 
chinery. For instance, there is no neces- 
sity for a student council, student senate, 
supreme court, Junior Red Cross council, 
traffic council, monitor’s club, council of 
home room delegates, etc. The functions 
ordinarily performed by such bodies are 
handled with ease and dispatch by the 
cabinet members as a central committee 
acting on behalf of thdir respective 
groups. Thus, a proposal originating in 
the Cabinet is received and digested by 
a number of smaller groups before it fin- 
ally reaches the student body in general 
assembly. A proposal coming from an 
individual or group must be relayed to the 
Cabinet for consideration and approval 
before being presented to the several 
groups. In this manner cabinet members 
serve somewhat as tribunes for their re- 
spective organizations. Proposals may 
originate with the principal, with a cab- 
inet member, or with any other individual 
or group. 


The plan has its limitations. The fact 


that membership in these student organi- 
zations is purely voluntary creates the 
problem of caring for the small number 
of students each year who do not, for one 
reason or another, elect to join a club. 
Not to give these persons a voice in af- 


fairs’ would be undemocratic. To obviate 
this difficulty the principal appoints to 
the cabinet an additional member from 
the heterogeneous group of non-partici- 
pants. This member-at-large theoretic- 
ally enjoys powers co-ordinate with the 
other cabinet members; but not having 
an organized group-constituency, he often 
finds himself in the trying position of a 
representative with nothing to represent, 
a spokesman with no one for whom to 
speak. The arrangement works smooth- 
ly enough; but it has come to be regarded 
as only a sop to Cerberus, and has failed 
to arouse any appreciable degree of inter- 
est. 

The careful observer could perhaps 
detect other, more serious, defects in the 
plan; but as yet its advantages seem to 
outweigh the shortcomings it may possess. 





F. M. Cook is Principal of Fairfield High 
Scheol, Fairfield, Alabama. 





NEW SPIRIT IN ASSEMBLY 





Alice Hackman 





Objectives: 

1. To develop the individual through 
participation. 

2. To integrate the work of the school. 

3. To entertain in a wholesome way. 

Central Theme: 

Worthy use of leisure time. 

With the above objectives and central 
theme, the assembly program committee 
of our high school began the planning of 
this year’s assembly programs. 

The first planned assembly had its main 
feature a half hour of music by the school 
band. About one-fifth of the high school 
enrollment participated. 

Another outstanding program was put 
on by the boys in the Vocational Depart- 
ment: By holding a meeting on the stage 
they demonstrated to the school the scope 
of the Future Farmers of America organ- 
ization. During this meeting new mem- 
bers were initiated and the various phases 
of club life were explained by old mem- 
bers. 

During Book Week the Senior Class 
presented a play in which many favorite 
characters were introduced. Members of 
the class aided the English teacher in 
writing the speeches of the various char- 
acters, while others collected costumes 
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and worked at constructing, and later at 
arranging, the special properties. This 
project was carried out with the help of 
the entire class. 

Other programs scheduled include one 
in charge of the advanced science classes. 
Another, an illustrated travel talk by a 
prominent member of the community, was 
sponsored by the French teacher. 


Our assembly programs this year show 
increased student participation, more jp. 
telligent publicity for extra-curricular as 
well as curricular activities, and more 
vital entertainment. 


Miss Alice Hackman is a teacher in the Boil- 
ing Springs High School, Boiling Springs, Penn. 
sylvania. 


School Assemblies 


M. Channing Wagner 


HE WRITER was the recipient of a let- 

ter a few weeks ago from a teacher 
in a high school who is responsible for as- 
sembly programs in her school. She said, 
“Since the appointment of an assembly 
program committee in our school consist- 
ing of three teachers and six pupils (one 
from each grade in the school,) our as- 
semblies have increased in interest and 
importance. In fact, it is becoming diffi- 
cult for us to assign a place on the pro- 
gram to all the groups which are request- 
ing it. Also, the programs are better be- 
cause the dramatic teacher and the music 
director are giving of their time to assist 
the various groups in the preparation and 
presentation of their programs.” 

We were very happy to have received 
this word from a teacher in the field tes- 
tifying to the fact that the participation 
of pupils and teachers in the preparation 
and presentation of assembly programs 
contributes to the interest and worth- 
whileness of the assembly work. It is to 
be hoped that more and more of our sec- 
ondary schools are making use of the as- 
sembly program committee. 


ASSEMBLIES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 

This is an age of SCIENCE. Our news- 
papers and magazines are full of news 
about all kinds of everyday happenings in 
the world of science. No one wnows what 
will be next in a world of discovery and 
invention. 

Most of the discoveries and inventions 
in science are comparatively recent. 
Scarcely sixty years have passed since 


Bell sent his first telephone message. It 


thus seems fitting to observe the birthday 
of this man who was born on March 3, 
1847. Alexander Graham Bell has made 
a great contribution to service of map- 
kind. We think nothing of picking upa 
telephone and calling our neighbors across 
the city. Some have talked with relatives 
or friends across the continent and it is 
possible to talk with countries across the 
water. 

In honor of the birthday anniversary 
of Alexander Graham Bell, we suggest 
that the science classes of the school de 
velop a program around the subject of 
“Inventions and Discoveries in the Field 
of Science” to be presented as an assem- 
bly program. The following program is 
suggested as one which will be of interest 
to the pupils of your school. 

Program 


Orchestra Selection. 
History of Human Speech 
How Alexander Graham Bell made his dis- 
covery of transmitting the human voice over a 
wire. 
The Telephone 
Radio Broadcasting 
Radio Telephoning 
How pictures are produced by wire 
Inventors who have transmitted or repro 
duced sound. 
a. Morse 
b. Bell 
c. Edison 
d. Marconi 
Some events in the history of science. 
1804—The first steam locomotive on rails 
1807—Fulton and the Clermont. 
1834—McCormick patented the reaper. 
1844—-Morse sent his first telegram 
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1856—-Bessemer process of making steel. 
1874—The first typewriter. 
1876—Bell sent his first telephone message. 
1877—Edison and the phonograph. 
1878—Edison introduced carbon electric 
light bulb and thus revolutionized 
lighting. 
1884—Parsons patented the steam turbine. 
1885—Mergenthaler patented the linotype. 
1895—First automobile. 
1901—Marconi and wireless telegraphy. 
1903—Orville Wright and the airplane. 
1905—First motion picture theatre. 
1927—Television first demonstrated. 
1928—First autogyro airplane. 


ART PROGRAM 


Today we are talking more and more 
in terms of the “New Leiesure.” Art is 
becoming more valuable to pupils and to 
adults. More attention is being given to 
Art in our junior and senior high school 
programs. Every phase of modern life is 
requiring an understanding and an appre- 
ciation of art. 

The Art club of a school has many op- 
portunities to prepare and present inter- 
esting material for an assembly program. 
The following program of living pictures 
was presented by the Art club of one of 
our senior high schools. Living pictures 
or tableaux of great masterpieces were 
shown in a picture frame and appropri- 
ate music was played during each presen- 
tation. 


Program 


Selection—Orchestra 
Tableaux, “Mona Lisa,” da Vinci 
Music “Santa Lucia,” Italian 
Tableaux, “The Angelus” Millet 
Music, “The Bells of Saint Mary’s” Adams 
Tableaux, “Mother” Whistler 
Music, “Mother O’Mine” Burleigh 
Tableaux, “The Song of the Lark” Breton 
Music, “Hark! Hark! The Lark” Schubert— 
vocal duet 
Tableaux, “Madonna” Raphael 
Music, “Ave Maria” Bach 
Tableaux, “Little Rose” Whistler 
Music, “To a Wild Rose” MacDowell— 
String Ensemble 
Tableaux, “Spirit of ’76” Willard 
Music, “Yankee Doodle” 
Tableaux, “Blue Boy” Gainsborough 
Music, “Laddie” Scotch 
Selection by orchestra 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY PROGRAM 
The purpose of an assembly for this 
day should be to present Irish gems in 
poetry, song, folk dance, and humor. The 
following program is suggested. 
Program 
Orchestra selection—Irish air 
Saint Patrick’s poem 
Saint Patrick’s Alphabet 
Mixed Chorus, “My Wild Irish Rose” 
Play, “The Shamrock”; characters: Mary, a 
sheperdess; Patrick, a husky farmer lad. 
The Life of Saint Patrick 
Solo, “Waiting for the Sunrise” 
Irish Folk Dance, “Lassie from Bally Clare” 
How St. Patrick’s Day is celebrated in Ireland 
Songs by the school 
a. “Wearing of the Green” 
b. “When Irish Eyes are Smiling” 
c. “A Little Bit of Heaven” 
d. “Mother Machree” 
Orchestra Selection. 


TABLEAUX 


During the past two years the Wilming- 
ton Public Schools have been revising the 
history curriculum. As a result of this 
revision the pupils of the junior high 
school have been very much interested in 
developing culminating activities. These 
activities have been the source of many 
interesting assembly programs. 

American history furnishes splendid 
material for the tableaux and many of 
them have been presented as assembly 
programs with selected readings and ap- 
propriate music. Below are some of the 
topics which have been so successfully 
presented. 


Program 

Queen Isabella and Columbus 

Betsy Ross and the First Flag 

Captain John Smith and Pocahontas 

Barbara Fritchie 

Admiral Richard E. Byrd, telling of his ex- 
plorations. 

Signing of the Declaration of Independence 

Benjamin Franklin discovering electricity 

The Death of Nathan Hale 

Lincoln, Reading his Gettysburg Speech 

The Paris Peace Pact 

The other day the writer was present 
at a most interesting assembly program 
given by the pupils of the Thomas F. Bay- 
ard School. The program was developed 
as a project in the civics classes under the 
leadership of Miss Edith Johnson. This 
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junior high school is located in a section 
of the city with a large foreign popula- 
tion. 

This program interested the writer be- 
cause it demonstrated that, some of our 
best assembly programs can be developed 
from the regular class room work and 
then lead back again into the classroom 
activities. 

THE BUILDING OF AMERICA 
Prologue 

(James is at one end of stage, in front of cur- 
tain, working with a number of blocks, each 
about a foot square. John enters from the oth- 
er side of stage. Both boys are still in front of 
the curtain.) 


John: Why, James, whatever are you doing? 
James: Can't you guess? 
John: Well, it looks as if you were building. 


But how does it happen that you are undertak- 
ing such construction during school hours? 

James: John, the fact of the matter is that 
I am building: and indeed that all of us are 
builders all the time. Hasn't it occurred to you 
that each of us every day is building his char- 
acter and his country? 

John: Now that you mention it, I see, of 
course, that it is true. But I really never had 
thought of it before. 

James: It is actually fun to think of school 
in that way—as a process of building. Don’t 
you want to stay here with me a while and see 
what a good construction job we can do to- 


gether? 
John: Yes, I'll be glad to. 
James: Here is a big block. Will you help 


me put it into place. (They place block with 
letter A on it at the lower left.) There! that 
is where it should be. Do you know what it 
signifies? (John shakes his head negatively.) 
No? Then I'll tell you. This block A stands for 
Altrutsm. During American Education Week we 
learned that altruism is love of mankind. It 
seems as though every American should have 
altruism in his makeup. In fact, a group of our 
students will now show why we Americans have 
special opportunities for practicing altruism. 
Scene I—Altruism 

Spanish: We Spaniards built missions in the 
southwestern part of what is now the United 
States; so we gave you a heritage of architec- 
ture and art. 

John Smith: As you have suspected, I am 
John Smith. But I represent large numbers of 
men who came over here as adventurers. Per- 
haps we characterize every real American. 

Puritan: And we, the Puritans, contributed 
to Americans a spirit of conscientiousness and 


perserverance. 

Dutch: Though our sovereignty in New Neth- 
erlands did not last long, nevertheless, we left 
you a heritage in the form of many other cus- 
toms—mainly that of waiting on Christmas Eve 
for a jolly old gentleman called Saint Nick, or 
Santa Claus. 

Swedes: Our sway in Delaware was short 
also—but you have churches and specimens of 
handiwork as memorials of our part in making 
America. 

Italian: Of course you do not have to be told 
—but we love to tell it—that Italians have add- 
ed to the beauty of America through the music 
which they have brought to the New World. 

Germans: We of German extraction have 
contributed to American culture, particularly in 
the field of science. 

French: What lady needs to be told that we 
French help to make fashions attractive and 
interesting? 

American Girl: With such’ varied inheri- 
tances we present-day Americans surely should 
be an interesting, energetic, and well-balanced 
people. And now let us all join in singing a 
song which emphasizes our theme, “Altruism.” 
(Group sings “Hymn to Joy” from “Keep On 
Singing,” p. 83). 


Scene II—Courtesy 


James (placing block C to the right of block 
A): And this block typifies Courtesy. 

Announcer: Here at the Bayard High School 
we are trying to establish a code of correct con- 
duct. Our first plank was “respect for the 
rights of others,” our second is courtesy. Some 
one has said that politeness is the oil which lub- 
ricates the wheels of society. Certainly in these 
days ,when so many difficulties are encountered, 
something which would help to keep society 
moving smoothly would be worthwhile. Often 
people feel irritated and unhappy just because 
they do not know what to do under certain cir- 
cumstances. We are trying to learn now some 
of those standards of etiquette which may keep 
things at home and in society at large moving 
more smoothly. 

(As curtain opens, a group of children are 
seated talking. Mother enters, all children rise.) 


Mother: How well you all remember your 
manners. 
Jane: Oh, yes, mother, you see we are work- 


ing on our courtesy plank at school and we 
emphasized the fact that children should always 
rise when an older person enters the room. And 
we learned how to make introductions correctly, 
also. Let’s see if I remember . . . Mother, may 


I present my new friend, Janet Gray? 
to meet you, 


Mother: I am happy indeed 
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Janet. (They shake hands.) 

(As Janet goes back to her chair, she steps on 
someone’s toe and says) 

Janet: Oh, I beg your pardon, Elmer. 

Elmer: Granted. 

Mother: Henry, since we are going to the 
movies, will you and Jane please bring in our 
wraps? (As they go out, Henry opens the door 
but lets Jane walk through first. In returning, 
Jane precedes also.) 

Kenneth: Did you notice that Henry made 
use of the instructions he has received? He 
opened the door but let Jane go out first. I 
wonder if he will do as well when they return. 

(After Janet and Henry return, the Announc- 
er speaks.) 

Announcer: Many people are embarrassed by 
not knowing exactly wha‘ to do when getting on 
and off trolleys. Will you people demonstrate? 
(Group on stage arrange chairs in pairs facing 
right stage to represent seats in a trolley.) Get- 
ting on is easy because it seems natural. The 
lady enters first and takes the place near the 
window. (Actors suit their actions to words of 
the Announcer.) It is in leaving that confus- 
ion is apt to arise. The gentleman leaves first 
in order that he may be ready to assist the lady 
to alight from the car . . . Let’s close this scene 
with a couplet we learned long, long ago: 

“Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
Scene IlI—Idealism 

(James and John place Block I to the right 
of block C.) 

Announcer: I stand for Idealism, an impor- 
tant part of our individual make-up and of our 
national inheritance. To connect idealism with 
our main theme, “The Building of America,” we 
ff eee to recite Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Builders.” (Poem is given). 

Scene IV—Research 

(James and John place R above block A.) 

Announcer: We have thought of R as stand- 
ing for Research. A group of our students will 
tell us about a few of the advances made during 
the past year as a result of scientific research. 
(As curtain opens it discloses a group of boys 

seated about a table. Each speaks energetic- 

ally in turn.) 

First: Flash! Research in the field of trans- 
portation resulted in the invention of stream- 
lined vehicles, making it possible for trains to 
travel at the rate of more than one hundred 
miles per hour. 

Second: Flash! During the year, air trans- 
portation was improved also. Science produced 
a new type of aircraft for individual use—a 
Wingless auto-gyro. 


Third: Flash! Through research, two appar- 
ently successful vaccines for infantile paralysis 
have been discovered. 

Fourth: Flash! Artificial rubber has finally 
been made. And by du Pont engineers! 

Announcer: And so, we see, research has 
brought gratifying results in many fields. 

Scene V—Energy, Exercise, etc 
(Boys place block E above block C.) 

Announcer: E might signify a number of 
things—Energy, Exercise, Enthusiasm, etc. We 
feel that all of these characteristics can be ef- 
fectively presented by —......00000000..... (Toe dance 
or scarf dance given.) 


Scene VI—Memory 
(Block M placed above block I) 

Announcer: Most of us would perhaps guess 
that M means Memory—and so it does. 
(Suitable group crosses stage as each announce- 

ment is made. “Memories” played softly dur- 

ing procession. ) 

1. In September, 1925, many of us entered 
kindergarten at the Bayard School which had 
just been opened. 

2. How big we felt in February, 1926, when 
we became first-graders! 

3. From February, until June, 1932, some of 
us attended the David W. Harlan School. 

4. Others went to the Willard Hall Junior 
High School. 

5. September, 1932, found us back at the 
Bayard which had been convertec into a junior 
high School. Naturally we have many happy 
memories of Bayard, particularly of our parties 
and receptions. 

6. At this graduation, while emphasizing 
memory, we cannot help looking forward to oth- 
er graduations in which we may have a part. 
(Group in caps and gowns crosses stage.) 

Scene VII—(America completed)—Ambition 
(James and John place block A atop of block E) 

Announcer: We have chosen Ambition as the 
haracteristic which completes our building of 
America. One of our writers has said, “Hitch 
your wagon to a star.” This is good advice for 
us to follow—especially when our star symbol- 
izes ambition—not narrow, selfish ambition— 
but the ambition which causes us to seek the 
best in ourselves and in all. Some of our class- 
mates will tell of their ambitions. (Curtain 
opens. Star shines out at center back) 

1. The ministry appeals to mé. Through it, 
I shall try to do my part in making the world 
better and its people happier. 

2. I hope to be a physician—so that I may 
ease the suffering of mankind. 

3. And I, as a nurse, shall try to help in this 
service, 
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4. As a representative of those interested in 
science, I pledge our group to research carried 
on in the spirit of progress and improvement. 

5. And after you, our scientists, have made 
your investigations, we practical workers will 
do our best to help apply the information you 
have gained—for the betterment of conditions 
in this old world of ours. 

6. I plan to be a politician. But I hope to be 
somewhat of a political laundress also and to 
help keep politics clean. 

(Spirit of America appears suddenly from the 
center back of stage, below the shining star. 
She takes her place between the two lines of 
speakers and says) 

Spirit of America: So all of us will work to- 
gether to keep the star of ambition bright and 
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clear—to make America a place where ambition 
is not a narrow, selfish thing, but a noble, na- 
tional light. So shall we truly make our land 
“America the Beautiful,” (Pupils from other 
scenes enter as orchestra plays “America the 
Beautiful.” When all are in place, they sing to- 
gether as many stanzas as desired of “America 
the Beautiful.’’) (Curtain) 


M. Channing Wagner is assistant superinten- 
dent of schools of Wilmington, Delaware. His 
book, Assembly Programs, is a widely known 
and an immensely popular one. Arrangements 
have been made by which this outstanding au- 
thority on assemblies will give School Activities 
readers a complete outline of assembly programs 
each month. 


Material of the High School Handbook 


W. Lester Carver 


i ae HANDBOOK for high school stu- 
dents developed so rapidly during 
the past ten or fifteen years that it be- 
came a dignified publication before much 
literature could be written on it or cri- 
teria established by which its worth might 
be evaluated. “It just growed,” as did 
Topsy. Now that it has definitely be- 
come an established addition to the field 
of high school publications, the need for 
data concerning its use and the need for 
the establishment of criteria for its eval- 
uation become evident. 

A handbook is a book of convenient 
pocket size which gives the new student 
the information which will aid him most 
rapidly in becoming a real member of the 
school. There is no definite agreement as 
to what should be used in a book of this 
type because conditions vary from school 
to school. What is necessary in a school 
of an industrial community might not be 
necessary in a school located in a residen- 
tial suburb. Yet, basically, all schools 
are more or less similar, and therefore 
much of the content of the handbooks 
consists of material common to most 
schools. 

This survey used 400 handbooks secur- 
ed from senior high schools in forty-five 
states and the following limitations were 
observed: (a) only books of senior high 


schools were used; (b) only books print- 
ed in 1927 or later were used; (c) only 
printed books were used, eliminating 
newspapers, mimeographed, and _ typed 
publications; (d) books were obtained 
from all parts of the country. By such 
procedure it was felt that sufficient and 
comparable data were made available to 
give a fair picture of present-day hand- 
books. 

The books were thoroughly examined 
and every item to which a paragraph of 
any size was devoted was noted. The 
first step in arranging the 528 items 
found in the 400 handbooks was to divide 
them into a major and a minor group. 
The number 20 was arbitrarily chosen as 
the dividing line. That is, all items ap- 
pearing in 20 or more books were classed 
as a major group, and all items appearing 
in fewer than 20 books being placed in 
the minor list. The former list contained 
189 items; the latter, 339 items. 

McKown, in his book Extra-curricular 
Activities, made a study of 212 handbooks, 
used ten as an arbitrary dividing line, and 
had 93 items in his major list and 215 
items in the minor list. In the more re- 
cent study, the number of books consid- 
ered was practically doubled; the number 
of major items increased 100 per cent, 
while the number of lesser items increas- 
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ed only 50 per cent. And the newer list 
of major items contains all except five of 
ihe items found in the major list of the 
previous study. The 189 items of Table I 
received 94.59 per cent of the space on 
the handbooks, while the remaining 5.41 
yer cent of the space was given to the 339 
items mentioned in Table II. These facts 
are significant in that they show a tend- 
ency of handbooks to become stabilized. 
In Table I the major list of 189 items 


is divided into 18 general categories. 


These divisions were set up arbitrarily 
and were used solely for the purpose of 
placing the many items into homogeneous 
groups. The first column contains the 
classification of the items. The second 
column shows the average per cent of 
space given to the item in handbooks. 
TABLE I. 
ANALYSIS OF HIGH SCHOOL HANDBOOKS 
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early winter I stopped at the high 
school building in a certain comparatively 
I walked to the 
front door with the intention of entering 
and as I reached the top step, the door 
suddenly burst open like an exploding 
bomb. Two boys, one in pursuit of the 
other, went dashing down the steps with- 
out a “pardon me” or other apology. I 
advanced rather cautiously and entered 
the building, which seemed to be filled 
with more noise than the number of stu- 
dents would justify. I inquired for the 
superintendent, and the teacher in charge 
informed me that he would not be back 
for some time. And in the same breath 
she added that she wished to goodness 
that he would soon return and “settle” 
the students, who were having some kind 
of a game of tag. On the second and 
third floors, I found on the stairway land- 
ings several couples entertaining each 
other by holding hands. As I entered the 
school library, which was situated on the 
third floor, an eraser went whizzing by 
and hit with a thud on the wall to my left. 
Instead of being used as a reading room, 
the boys had converted it into a miniature 
battle ground, in which erasers and chalk 
were the ammunition. In a short time 
the superintendent arrived and soon rang 
the bell for the beginning of the after- 
noon classes. He opened our conversation 
in his office with the remark that the 
noon hour was a bugbear to him. He had 
relieved a little of the torture by cutting 
off twenty minutes and would like to have 
whittled it even more if it had not been 
for the town students having to eat their 
lunch at home. 

The noon hour of the following day 
found me in an adjoining county at a high 
school of similar size. Remembering my 
experience of the former day, I approach- 
ed the front door rather cautiously. As I 
neared it a high school lad approached at 
the same time, opened the door, and ask- 
ed me to enter first. Inside the building, 


one could feel that an atmosphere of cord- 
iality and general good-feeling prevailed. 


James 


Upon inquiry, I was courteously informed 
that the superintendent would soon re- 
turn. There was something unusual in 
this school’s life. Certainly the noise and 
mad scampering of the previous day was 
lacking. What had I discovered here? Was 
the superintendent a man who ruled with 
an iron hand so that the students were 
docile even when he was not present. I 
broached the subject to the teacher in 
charge. She explained that the school 
provided play activities for the students 
during the noon hour and that if I was 
interested, she would gladly conduct me 
through the building. 

First, we discovered a group of stu- 
dents on the stage interestingly watching 
mixed doubles teams engaged in a friend- 
ly spirited game of ping-pong. We moved 
on to one of the rooms on the lower floor, 
in which students were taking part in a 
game of shuffle-board. On the gym floor, 
a tournament match of paddle-tennis was 
being played before an interested group 
of student spectators. We ascended to the 
second floor. There we found boys en- 
gaged in exciting games of rubber horse- 
shoes. In the reading room of the study 
hall, a number of students were playing 
checkers and give-away. A number of 
students were reading newspapers and 
magazines furnished by the school. 

Throughout the building I found groups 
of interested, congenial students from 
which permeated a school spirit that was 
buoyant, helpful, and wholesome. How- 
ever, the thought occured to me that per- 
haps through some hidden channels the 
community had exerted an influence upon 
the student body for years, which would 
tend to make it an unusual and selected 
group. I suggested this, but the teacher 
informed me that only three years ago 
this school was noted for its rowdiness, 
puppy-love, and lack of regard for school 
property and the rights of others. A 
change in superintendents three years be- 
fore had been the turning point in the life 
of the school. The new one was able to 
interest the teachers, and together they 
had worked out a plan for the leisure time 
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of the school day with excellent results. 

Since the time of the happening of the 
above incidents, I have talked with a large 
number of superintendents who in turn 
were able to give me information concern- 
ing many more. In each case I found 
that the noon hour had presented a prob- 
lem and was still difficult to handle in 
those schools which had not provided 
worth-while activities for the students 
during the school day. 

But school administrators are effecting 
positive solutions to this problem. Here 
are some ideas for consideration. 

A program of constructive activities 
for the noon-hour to be most effective 
must necessarily have an extensive and 
well studied background. Limit of space 
here prohibits dealing with the various 
games in detail, but a suggested list of 
activities suitable for the noon-hour for 
fall and spring and another list for the 
winter months will be given. The writer 
does not assume that the list is complete. 
However, it will serve as a_ basis from 
which other games may be added as they 
are brought to the readers attention. A 
majority of the games listed here have 
been tried out in the writer’s school sys- 
tem with results that were most satisfac- 
tory. It might be added that the reader 
will have to exercise a certain amount of 
originality in adapting the games to the 
rooms and space available. 

For the noon-hour of fall and spring; 
paddle tennis (outside), out-door horse- 
shoes, softball, sidewalk tennis, sidewalk 
golf, kick-goal, toss golf, and croquet. 
For the noon-hour of winter; ping-pong, 
dart baseball, indoor horseshoes, paddle 
tennis, shuffle board, quoi-tennis, check- 
ers, box-softball, sidewalk tennis, side- 
walk golf, toss golf, plain toss, spot ball, 
London, 51 or bust, bar-kick baseball. 

It should be understood that these lines 
are not rigid and a certain amount of 
interchanging is permissible and desir- 
able for a good program. However one 
danger must be avoided and that is select- 
ing for the noon-hour the games which 
require too much physical activity. It is 
not wise to rid oneself of one evil by cre- 
ating another. 

The value of a constructive activity pro- 
gram for the noon-hour cannot be stressed 
too strongly. The resulting change in 
school spirit and attitude on the part of 
the students is very noticeable within a 


short time. After the initial period has 
been passed, the project will almost whol- 
ly take care of itself. Naturally from time 
to time there will have to be a few minor 
adjustments. 

The school of the older order is rapidly 
passing, and the public realizes daily that 
he change is wholesome and desirable. 
Our method of instruction, our method of 
supervision, and our method of discip- 
line have all undergone a_ tremendous 
change during the past few years. We 
have had the scales removed from our ed- 
ucational eyes and see the errors of the 
past. Educational authorities of today 
point with pride to the rapid progress 
which has been made the past few years. 
Is it not rather inconsistent to be pro- 
gressive in certain phases of school work 
and at the same time treat another phase 
the same as it has been treated the past 
fifty vears? 

The problem of worthwhile use of the 
leisure time of the school day demands 
immediate attention. Some educators 
have received an insight into the prom- 
ised land; others are still wandering in 
the wilderness. Some will lack the init- 
iativeness and the courage to depart from 
the wilderness of tradition and will die 
professionally while there. Others will 
make their road lead to the promised land 
and in so doing enrich the lives of those 
students with whom they come in con 
tact. 


Carl A. James is Superintendent of Schools 
at Rosalia, Kansas. 





“Our future housewives, garden variety 
of white-collar workers, our salesmen, art- 
ists, storekeepers, and voters have no need 
either current or future, for a course in 
college algebra or scientific German, but 
they do need a wider comprehension of 
their own psychology and others’ behav- 
ior, richer understanding of their own 
and others’ bodily processes, better know- 
ledge of social, economic, political, and 
artistic processes that make of their 
world a lively and challenging problem 
instead of a miserable place in which to 
drag out a life.’—Malcolm McLean. 





Keep your files of School Activities 
complete. A few copies of most back 
numbers are still obtainable at the single 
copy rate. 
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A Charm Class for Girls 


June Donahue 


H ELEN HAYES, appearing in the play, 
1 


“What Every 
makes this statement: 
of bloom on a woman.” 


Woman Knows,” 
“Charm is a sort 
Surely, there can 


_be no subject nearer any normal girl’s 


heart than the problem of her own per- 
sonal charm—that quality in herself 
which, if developed, makes her stand out 
from the crowd, brings her the popularity 
dear to every girl, gives her self-confi- 
dence and poise, makes her the type of 
girl of whom others remark, “She has 
such an interesting and pleasing person- 
ality.” 

Since personality is defined by many 
authorities as the sum total of a person’s 
traits and habits, then when better could 
a course in personality development be of- 
fered than during the habit-clinching 
years, the adolescent period? For these 
reasons we have provided such a course 
for the girls of our Junior High depart- 
ment at Thatcher School for the past two 
years and are now starting enthusiastic- 
ally on our third year. 

We begin with a lesson in self-evalua- 
tion. Each girl tries to think of a quality 
that has been of advantage to her so far 
in her life and which she hopes to con- 
tinue developing. One girl will realize 
that musical ability is her strong asset, 
another that she make a point of being 
punctual in all her engagements, another 
that her chum’s parents and other older 
people seem to enjoy having her around 
beeause of the consideration she always 
tries to show them. Next, we have a “con- 
fession” period, when the girls tell all 
their own worst faults that they hope to 
eradicate by conscious effort. Most num- 
erous seem to be bad tempers, self-con- 
sciousness, and inability to make friends 
easily. The girls are very frank about 
recognizing defects in themselves. 

After this preliminary discussion, in 
which all the girls enter very freely, we 
begin our more formal study of personal- 


ity development. The entire course is 


kept just as personal as possible.  Al- 
though we follow a text and use it as out- 
line basis for required notebooks, we di- 
vide the period so that only a small por- 


tion is used for this formal study. The 
first few minutes are usually devoted to 
entertainment provided by various mem- 
bers of the class, who welcome this op- 
portunity to exercise their talents before 
an appreciative audience. A high sense 
of audience-courtesy has gradually grown 
up in the group, with the result that many 
stifled talents have been shyly but hap- 
pily exhibited by some of the girls of more 
negative personality who have always for- 
merly feared “razzing” in other groups. 
These little accomplishments are praised 
and encouraged and often have tremend- 
ous effect in strengthening and “bringing 
out” the personalities of the most back- 
ward, reticent girls. 

Another portion of the period is devot- 
ed to comments by the teacher or by some 
of the girls, on specific instances involv- 
ing personality traits that have been ob- 
served around school or elsewhere since 
the last meeting. If we are giving out 
“orchids” we usually mention the name 
of the girl. For example, one of the girls 
acted as student hostess at a recent P.T.A. 
meeting, and her gracious manner was 
commended at the next class session. But 
if it is a “scallion,” we don’t embarrass 
the girl by telling her name, but she is 
fully aware that her trait of poor person- 
ality is being referred to, as it is thor- 
oughly gone into detail. These girls oft- 
en come to the director afterwards and 
thank her for calling defects to their at- 
tention in this anonymous way. Such a 
‘ase as this was one in which a girl cut 
gym class and spent that period in the 
lavatory. This made a fine basis for a 
lesson and when we got through with it, 
so much stigma was attached to such con- 
duct that we have had no more cases of 
that particular offense among our girls. 

A certain amount of heroine worship is 
indulged in, by means cf Liographies, 
newspaper or magazine accounts of inter- 
esting women, and comments about the 
girls’ own personal friends. Every girl 
is encouraged to talk frankly and freely, 
to be on the alert for outside material she 
may come across. In this connection, 
girls who are members of organizations 
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like the Girl Scouts bring much valuable 
inspirational material. Along the line of 
emulation, one of the assignments during 
the year is a short composition on the sub- 
ject: “The Person I Admire Most.” 

We dramatize many ordinary life situ- 
ations,—sometimes we show the rude way 
first, followed by the same situation han- 
dled with more tactful manners. These 
situations include answering the phone, 
asking for an assignment, speaking to a 
servant, answering the doorbell, and the 
like. 

Appearance is given an important place 
in the study of personality, as the outward 
visible manifestation of many of the qual- 
ities that go to make up personality. Ap- 
pearance is the frame, the setting, the 
picture of the person that the rest of us 
see, by which we are able and must judge 
more subtle points of personality. Good 
taste, rather than ostentatation and con- 
spicuousness, is the keynote of the whole 
study of this subject. We treat the ap- 
pearance problem with cleanliness and 
posture as the basic considerations. From 
there we go to the care of the hands, teeth, 
and hair. 


Then follows the study of clothes as the 
enhancing element in appearance. Suit- 
ability, color, line, fabric, and care of 
clothes are stressed, and the part played 
by undergarments and accessories tow- 
ard a good appearance. Each girl at this 
point makes a picture wardrobe for her- 
self in her notebook. In the spring the 
girls model some of their new spring 
clothes at a little style show which they 
always love to give. Sometimes a few of 
the girls will volunteer to demonstrate un- 
suitable clothing at this same meeting, 
and produce some very ludicrous effects, 
much to the enjoyment and education of 
the rest. 

We make much of traits that aid in soc- 
ial acceptability. Voice, conversation, 
“being one’s self,” tolerance, self-control, 
consideration, dependability, and_ re- 
sourcefulness are included. The value of 
wholesome friendships, interests, and ac- 
tivities toward making a girl socially ac- 
ceptable is shown. Some time is spent in 
straight study of customs and etiquette in 
the social world. An etiquette question- 


naire is given to every girl as a part of 
her notebook, and at the end of the year 
she knows the proper answer to the hun- 
dred or more questions involving every- 


day manners. 

A study of problems of home making 
rounds out the course. Here again the 
girl can find much beautiful material and 
many suggestions from magazines to be 
pasted in her notebook. She is encour. 
aged to make her own room at home her 
laboratory and to make it a room of which 
she is justly proud. 

We close the year with a function that 
especially appeals to the girls, a formal 
tea presided over by a charm queen and 
her attendants, selected by a joint vote of 
teachers and girls. It has been gratifying 
to note that in these selections, the girls 
of the class have been just as discrimin- 
ating in their voting as have the teachers 
with their more mature judgment. In al- 
most all instances the same ten girls have 
been selected in the pupil vote that the 
teacher vote favored. The tea table, ser- 
vice, flowers, and program are all in the 
hands of committees, and the faculty are 
guests of honor at this final tea. This 
function is probably the highlight of the 
whole year to the girls, and it is a visible 
culmination of what has been accom- 
plished, for every girl’s personality is “on 
parade” that afternoon. 

As was suggested at the beginning, the 
whole course has been entirely personal 
for each individual girl, and her .growth 
in personality is the only measure of the 
success of the year’s work. 

A boy’s class has been started this year, 
and it is to be hoped that much may be 
accomplished with them in personality de- 
velopment, also. 


Miss June Donahue is Director of Auditorium 
Activities, Thatcher School, Pueblo, Colorado. 





RATING 7B HOME ROOM GROUPS 


J. H. Morgart 


The transition from being a 6A _ pupil 
in an elementary school to that of being & 
7B in a large junior high school is diffi- 
cult and expensive for many pupils. In 
order to hasten his assimilation and to 
make the 7B home room group conscious 
of the responsibility of each individual 
member the Herron Hill Junior High 
School uses a rating device upon which 
the pupils are evaluated as a group on all 
curricular and extra-curricular records. 

These ratings are made by the home 
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room teacher, by the various subject 
teachers, and by the vice-principal of ac- 
tivity director. The degrees of excellence 
utilized are “Excellent,” “Good,” “Fair,” 
“Poor,” and “Unsatisfactory.” A mime- 
ographed form facilitates the making of 
ratings. The various elements of the form 
are as follows: 
Rating by Home Room Teacher 

I—General. 

To what degree has the group shown 
improvement in its adjustment to the 
school? 

II—Specific. 
1. Does the group obey rules of activ- 


» 


ity? 





a. Walk in an orderly manner? 

b. Carry necessary books to classes? 

c. Go to lockers at assigned times? 

d. Obey traffic regulations and traf- 

fic officers? 

e. Loiter in halls before and after 

school ? 

f. Return library books on time? 
2. Is the group on time? 

a. Before school? 

b. During change of classes? 

c. Reporting back after school? 

3. Is the conduct of the group one of 
enthusiasm, interest and cooperation in 
helping the school and the home room? 

These ratings are on “Conduct” and 
“Scholarship” by the teacher of each of 
the various curricular subjects, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, physical education, art, 
shop, ete. The group as a whole is con- 
sidered in these evaulations. 

Ratings by Vice Principal or Activities 
Director 

1. To what extent are pupils sent to 
the office for discipline? 

2. Does the group take pride in its 
section of the cafeteria? 

In addition to the ratings space is pro- 
vided for any comments or suggestions 
that may be of value in interpreting or 
explaining ratings or in making construc- 
tive suggestions for improvement. 

These ratings are made weekly and af- 
ter the first month of school, when the 
pupils have had time to digest the new in- 
formation and to understand the general 
purpose of the junior high school pro- 
gram, they are offered special induce- 
ments to make good records. For exam- 


_ 


ple, 7B home rooms with ratings of “fair” 
‘or better, in everything may attend the 
auditorium programs, have special books 


from the library sent to them for use dur- 
ing the activity periods, and have an op- 
portunity to form certain clubs. Thus, 
there is an emphasis placed upon the pos- 
itive side of education; pupils secure priv- 
ileges only when they, as a group, attain 
a certain degree of excellence. 

This plan has worked so well that it is 
being continued in a modified form for 
7A groups as well as the 7B home rooms. 


J. H. Morgart is Director of Activities, Herron 
Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Harold E. Moore, of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, of Indiana 
points out that extra-curricular activities 
are necessary and occupy an important 
place in the modern school program; that 
an extra-curricular program should not 
“just happen” but should be consciously 
planned; that there should be a one hun- 
dred per cent participation by the pupils 
and teachers; that the variety of activi- 
ties should be such that students will find 
their place in the program largely through 
interest; and that the activities should 
grow out of the curriculum. The discus- 
sions and papers read showed a practical 
unanimity with the general aims and 
principles set up by the State Department. 
The faculty of the teacher training insti- 
tution seemed to recognize their duties 
and responsibilities to the teachers of the 
state in providing ways and means for 
adequately training prospective teachers 
who would later be leading the boys and 
girls in the junior and senior high schools. 





Our fathers faced a simpler world than 
ours, with relatively simpler needs. Mod- 
ern inventions are shortening the working 
week and greatly increasing the hours of 
leisure. But in making this advance we 
have also incured some penalties. Science 
and the machine have added so much to 
living that we may have rated them above 
human values. Life trends to be over- 
merchandized. Education today must 
concern itself with physical and mental 
health and with emotion, social, and spir- 
itual responses as well as with reasoning 
powers.—Official statement of N. E. A. 





A few complete volumes of School Ac- 
tivities are obtainable at the regular sub- 
scription price. 








Learn to Take Your Part 


P. A. Swenson 


8 pemmagers discussion simplifies mat- 
ters which would easily be confused 
by improper presentation. This brief ar- 
ticle aims to give a few main points of 
parliamentary law which, if followed, will 
aid in group organization and in the pro- 
motion of business to be considered. 

The following chart is very brief and 
involves only those motions most com- 
monly used in regularly organized meet- 
ings, listed according to their precedence. 
For instance, motion to adjourn has prec- 
edence over all, main motion has no prec- 
edence, motion to amend has precedence 
over main motion and motion to postpone 
indefinitely, but not over motions preced- 
ing it. 
1—To adjourn 

majority vote. 
2—Withdrawa! of Motion (undebatable). 
Requires majority vote. 
3—To lay on the Table (undebatable). Re- 
auires majority vote. 
1—To refer to a Committee (debatable). 
Requires majority vote. 
To amend (debatable). 
jority vote. 
6—To Postpone indefinitely (debatable). 
Requires majority vote. 
7—The Main Motion (debatable). 
quires majority vote. 

Main Motion—In putting a motion (a 
matter of business) before the house, al- 
ways address the Chair (presiding offic- 

*) by rising and saying “Mr. (or Mad- 
em) Chairman.” The Chair then recog- 
nizes you by saying “Mr or Madam 

You have then “gained the floor” 

(the right to be heard). Present your 
motion (a main motion) by saying “I 
move—(‘“‘we have our tour a week from 
Friday.”’) Never say “I make a motion 
‘hat we, etc.” There should be only one 
main motion before the house at one time. 
A main motion is a matter of business. 
The motion before the house (house 
ineaning the group at the meeting) re- 
onires a cecond. “Mr. Chairman, J second 
the motion.” The person need not stand 
or be recognized by the Chair. 

Main motions are debatable. 
calls for debate. 


(undebatable) Requires 


. 
«2 





Requires ma- 


Re- 


The Chair 
No debate indicates con- 


sent, so he calls for a vote by first stating 
the motion clearly and then asking “Those 
in favor of the motion signify by saying 
‘I... The opposed say ‘No.’ ” The Chair 
announces the vote. If in doubt, he may 
call for a vote by hand, or a rising vote. 
If the Chair’s decision seems wrong, a 
member of the house may call for another 
vote. 

Postponing Indefinitely—Some  ques- 
tions proposed may seem undesirable. If 
so, move to “Postpone the question indef- 
initely.” This needs a second. The Chair 
asks for debate and then calls for a vote. 
If the vote is affirmative, the entire mo- 
tion is indefinitely postponed, _ or laid 
aside. If the motion is lost, then return 
to the main motion. 

Aimendments—Someone may move to 
amend (change) the main motion. Exam- 





ple: 

Speaker: “Mr. Chairman.” 

Chair: “Mr. (or Madam) hs 

Speaker: “I move to amend the mo- 
tion by substituting Thursday for Fri- 
day.” 


Second Speaker “Mr. Chairman, I sec- 
ond the motion.” 

Chairman: “It has been moved and 
seconded that we amend the motion by 
substituting Thursday for Friday. Any 
debate? If not, those in favor say ‘I’; op- 
posed ‘No.’ Motion carried. Is there any 
debate on the main motion as amended 
which reads ‘That we have our club tour 
a week from Thursday, If not, those in 
favor say ‘I’; opposed ‘No.’ The motion 
is earried (or lost).” 

Refer to a Committee—It is often de- 
sirable to have a small group consider a 
juestion more thoroughly. In that event, 
ihe question may be left to a committee 
‘or consideration. This may be handled 
as follows: “Mr. Chairman, I move that 
ithe matter be referred to a committee of 
ihree to be appointed by the Chair.” If 
this passes by a majority vote, the Chalr- 
man should proceed to appoint the com- 
mittee, the first man appointed to act as 
Chairman of that committee. The com- 


mittee will consider the question and re- 
port to the house. 


The house will then 
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take final action. 


To Lay On the Table—An undesirable 
question may be “laid on the table.” This 
kills a motion more definitely than “‘post- 
poning indefinitely.” It cannot be taken 
up again unless a majority is in favor of 
taking it from the table. This motion— 
“Mr. Chairman, I move the question be 
laid on the table’—should hav a second. 
It is undebatable so it must be voted upon 
immediately. An amendment laid on the 
table takes with it the main motion. 

Withdrawing a Motion—An unsatisfac- 
tory motion may be withdrawn. “Mr. 
Chairman, I move the motion be with- 
drawn.” If there is no objection the mo- 
tion is considered withdrawn. If objec- 
tions are raised the motion should be voi- 
ed on by the house. If the Chairman has 
not yet stated the motion it may be with- 
drawn by the maker with the consent of 
the person who has seconded the motion. 

Adjournment—“Mr. Chairman, I move 
we adjourn,” should conclude each meet- 
ing. This should have a second and a 
majority vote without debate, as it is un- 
debatable. 

Election of Officers—First nominate 
candidates for the office to be filled. “Mr. 
Chairman, I nominate .’ Nomina- 
tions need no second. When nominations 
are finished, the ballots should be cast un- 
til one of the candidates has received a 
majority or plurality of votes, according 
to regulations of by-laws or rules of the 
organization. (Majority means one more 
than half the votes cast. Example: 51 out 
of 100, or 11 out of 20. Plurality means 
one more vote than received by anyone 
else. Example: Four candidates total 20 
votes. A received 7, B 6, C 5, and D 2. 
A, receiving 7 votes, a plurality, is elec- 
ted.) The presiding officer may appoint 
tellers (assistants) to pass out the ballots, 
collect, and count them. Nominations 
should be made for each office and ballots 
cast for each group of candidates. If a 
majority vote is required it may be neces- 
sary, with several candidates, to vote 
more than once before any one candidate 
receives a majority. 





Each person can make meetings more 
interesting by taking an active part and 
observing the parliamentary rules. They 
seem difficult at first but will prove their 
value if used at each meeting. Parlia- 
mentary law is not taught in many 


schools. It has, however, been a part of 
the course at the Minnesota University 
School of Agriculture for more than 30 
years. 

A brief course in parliamentary law 
should be a part of every prep-school and 
college program. Its practical value is 
often not appreciated by students, who 
will find a real need for such knowledge 
as soon as they get into their field of 
work, whether professional or non-pro- 
fessional. Too frequently young people 
hesitate in expressing theri opinions, due 
to fear of improper presentation. Such 
a shortcoming can easily be overcome by 
a study of parliamentary rules and their 
usage. Keep your efforts confined to prac- 
tical fields of the subject by having fully 
as many practice sessions as you have 
hours of lecture. 

At your next meeting, check yourself 
and others to see how much more effec- 
tively your time could be utilized by hav- 
ing thoroughly organized discussion. 


P. A. Swenson is instructor in the School of 


Agriculture, University Farm, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 
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Who’s Who 


In Extra-Curricular Activities 


HILIP W. L. COX—The chief “hob- 
by” of Philip W. L. Cox, Professor 

of Secondary Education, New York Uni- 
versity, is of saving the world from its 


follies. One of the most beneficial ap- 
plications of this humanitarian project 


an dthe one of particular interest to the 
exponents of extra-curricular activities is 
that of defacing carefully constructed 
summer camps by putting up much dis- 
approved book shelves. 

Enthusiasts in this field of education are 
proud to know that the momentous task 
undertaken by this educator and author is 
of sufficient consequence to award him a 
place in the “Who’s Who in America.” 
The facts concerning his achievements 
given in this notable book show him to be, 
as he says “fa vagabond schoolmaster.” 
This unusual title is appropriate inso- 
much as he has wandered about the coun- 
try teaching in what ever desirable jobs 
have opened up for him. 

First of all Dr. Cox, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, secured an extensive education. 
He received an A. B. degree from Har- 
vard in 1906, an M. A. from the same in- 
stitution in 1920, and a Ph. D. from Co- 
lumbia in 1925. Also, he was a graduate 
student of the University of New Ham- 
shire in 1907. 

Upon this massive foundation has Dr. 
Cox built a varied and extensive teach- 
ing experience. He was assistant in- 
structor in botany at Harvard in 1905, a 
master of Cloyne House School, Newport, 
twelve years he taught in some five high 
R. I., in 1905-06, and master of Allen 
School for Boys in 1907-08. For at least 
twelve years he taught in some five high 
schools, usually in the capacity of super- 
intendent. 

Then he became principal of the high 
school department, Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City, from 
which position he was called to New York 
University in 1923. 

There are even in this changing order 
those tiresome educators who suppress 


originality by imposing upon youth their 


own dogmatic ideals. On the contrary Dr, 
Cox is a somewhat extreme individualist, 
He likes the kinds of music, art, tramp. 
ing, conversation, literature, and social 
planning that particularly appeal to him. 
And he is very broad-minded in accord- 
ing to others similar privileges. 

Dr. Cox has one interesting idiosyn- 
cracy. He never uses the word “extra- 
curricular” except in a tone of derision or 
protest. The words “student activities” 
are preferable to him. He conceives these 
activities to be the instruments of the 
school control that is creative. Hence the 
title of his book in this field is “Creative 
School Control.” 

In addition to this book and others al- 
ready published, he is completing one on 
“Guidance and the Classroom Teacher” in 
collaboration with Dr. John Carr Duff of 
New York University. 

He also expects to assist H. D. Haert- 
ter of John Burroughs School, Clayton, 
Missouri, on a mathematics series for 
junior high schools. 

Among the other new _ publications 
which Mr. Cox promises are two books, 
“Adolescent Education at Home and 
Abroad,” and “The Community School.” 

This noted school master’s observations 
are broadened and substantiated by much 
study and research. During the year 
1933-’34 he and Mrs. Cox studied educa- 
tional and other social conditions and pro- 
grams in Italy, Russia, and Scandinavia 
—with briefer but interesting incursions 
to Germany, Austria, Jugo-Slavia, and 
Greece. 

He sees great possibilities in this field 
of social studies, and with the assistance 
of several others he is compiling a series 
of social study tests. 

Dr. Cox has been privileged to serve In 
such groups as N.E.A., National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals of 
which he is ex-vice-president, and Teach- 
ers’ Insurance and Annuity Association. 
He is a member of Kappa Sigma, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Phi, and Pi 
Gamma Mu. 
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The influence of this experienced school 
man has been extended in his numerous 
publications. He, with R. L. Lyman, was 
editor of Junior High School Practices in 
1925. Also he is widely known as editor 
of the Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House. 

Some educators have mainly only inter- 
ests which are academic. Not so with Dr. 
Cox. He acknowledges that his main bus- 
iness of life is to try to understand it and 
so to control it that his own security and 
happiness will not hamper his efforts to 
count for something significant in the im- 
provement of all institutions with which 
he has been connected. 

The same sort of principles concerning 
recreational activities which he advocates 
for others he finds advisable in his own 
life. He describes a phase of his divers- 
ions thus “One sidelight of my habits is 
my practice of leaving this great ant hill 
that we call New York on every possible 
occasion. An all night’s drive takes me to 
Oak Bluffs, Mass., where I have a bunga- 
low and a guest cottage (a ‘pest-house,’ 
my friends call it), out on the Moors, a 
mile from neighbors. 

“A little camp is situated at the west 
end of the island where my ‘neighbors’ 
(none nearer than two miles) are Indians. 
There I live with a few cronies, clad in 


running pants in good weather, chopping 
wood, fighting bull-briar, watching birds, 
clouds, and waves and writing books—a 
kind of spasmodic Henry David Thoreau.” 
—I. B. 





Music and the allied arts give cheer 
and comfort and richness to life. They 
bring beauty to our materialistic civiliza- 
tion. Beauty contributes to the morale 
and stability of a nation. Social unrest 
gains its readiest recruits among men who 
have not found beauty and joy in their 
work and in their environment.—Official 
statement of the N. E. A. 
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AFTER-DINNER GLEANINGS 


“It’s just what I’ve been looking for!” is the excla- 


mation with which school people greet AFTER DINNER 
GLEANINGS, a new book by JOHN J. ETHELL. It con- 
tains a wealth of clever anecdotes and stories that are really 
funny. Among its several hundred short talks of a serious 
nature will be found those suitable for almost any occasion 
upon which men and women are called to speak. More than 
that, it has a unique plan or organization by which appro- 
priate stories or quotations may be brought into a talk or 
toast. In fact, it provides a clever speech—ready made, 
yet original—for any person, any time, any place. The 
price is $1.25 postpaid. Send your order to SCHOOL ACTIV- 
ITIES, 1013 West 6th St., Topeka, Kansas. 
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Have You Read These? 


By the Editor 
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If your school is the proud possessor of 
a new newspaper or a new adviser for 
such a_ publication we recommend that 
those interested read Ruth Stenerson’s ar- 
ticle “Solving New Adviser’s Problems,” 
in the January 1935, number of The 
Scholastic Editor. In fact, we would rec- 
ommend that all advisers, young or old, 
fresh or stale, competent or incompetent, 
read it. 





Why not make regular use of the “Stu- 
dent Accidents” column conducted by Al- 
van D. Battey in Safety Education Mag- 
azine? This column is a monthly sum- 
mary and forecast based on reports from 
schools using the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s standard accident reporting system. 





“In at least one college the intellectual 
level of the students is higher than that of 
the faculty.” Maybe Richard Stephen 
Uhrbroc is talking about your alma mater. 
You are probably not a college president 
but possibly you have been inside a col- 
lege. Doubtless, if you have, you have 
seen evidence of business leadership more 
frequently than you have seen evidence of 
ducational leadership. “Is College Edu- 
cation Bankrupt” in the Journal of High- 
er Education for January, 1935 very in- 
teresting and forcefully points out the 
treuble and places the blame. It might 
be, too, that some of the suggestions could 
be applied equally well to your own school. 





Are you a schoolma’am, either male or 
female? If so, you should read Haydn 
S. Pearson’s little article, “Schoolma’am 
Versus Teacher” in the Journal of Edu- 
cation for January 21, 1935. If not, you 
should read this article anyway. 





We get out a business balance sheet, 
why not get out a Human Balance Sheet? 
Why not measure the development of our 
ideals, attitudes, and habits in the mental, 
social, and moral phases of our lives. Why 
not “‘take stock” of ourselves? Read Dr. 


Robert A. Millikan’s article, “The Human 
Balance Sheet for 1934,” in the January, 








1935 number of The American Magazine. 
se then make it available to the sty- 
ents. 





There are two routes by which you may 
enter politics, according to Jay Franklin 
in “How Young Men Can Go Political,” in 
Vanity Fair for January, 1935—the 
“Roosevelt Route” (for gifted young 
men) and the “Farley Route” (for mere- 
ly the industrious). Why not make this 
article available to your civics classes, cit- 
izenship clubs, and home room groups? 





Another article on junior high school 
football, “Junior High School Football On 
the Spot” showing how one_ system 
smoothed out the rough places, will be 
found in School Executives Magazine for 
November, 1934. It was written by Kath- 
erine Morah and Car] Sears of the Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. The fact that a lady writes on 
football is, of course, unusual, but this is 
not the reason for including a mention of 
this article. It is well worth reading. 





Let your hobby horse run away with 
you. He may not only take you places but 
also show you talent you never dreamed 
of possessing. This is the theme of an 
article by Ray Giles, “Give Your Hobby 
Its Head” in the January, 1935 number 
of The Rotarian. Maybe you don’t ro- 
tate, but you probably have friends who 
do and from whom you can borrow this 
number. 





Is there any close relation between rec- 
reation and reverence? Let able Dr. Jo- 
seph R. Sizoo explain it to you in “What 
Can the Churches Do for Abundant Liv- 
ing?” in Recreation for January, 1935. 





Have you ever heard this expression, 
“I’m on relief so why should I work?” 
We'll gamble that you have. If you want 
ammunition to blast such a conception of 
one’s “part” in our society, read Newton 
D. Baker’s article in the Atlantic for De- 
cember, 1934, “The Decay of Self-Reli- 
ance.” 
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News, Notes, and Comments 


“Git along, little doggie, git along.’’ The 
great 1935 round-up of the N.E.A. offic- 
ially scheduled for one short week in July, 
will, for thousands of teachers, become an 
all-summer, all-Colorado vacation. Den- 
ver is the heart of the world’s great va- 
cation land. 

Superintendent Threlkeld, of Denver 
Public Schools reports that teachers of 
Denver and of all Colorado are prepared 


| to help the N.E.A. guest plan his stay in 


terms of a great vacation. 





The report on the NUEA Debate Com- 
mittee Conference held in Kansas City 
on January 26th has been delayed, accord- 
ing to T. M. Beaird, chairman, because of 
the failure of the committee to receive 
reports from a number of officials. Mr. 
Bower Aly, of the University of Missouri, 
was employed again as editor for the 
NUEA Handbook for 1935-36. A com- 
plete report will be made soon. 





FOOTBALL IN COURT 
Latest entrant into the field of litiga- 
tion is the schoolboy football contingent. 


' Down in Southeastern Texas one team has 


gone into court to ask the law to compel 
the governing heads of the game to allow 
it to play a game which will give it a 
chance at a championship in the inter- 
scholastic contests.—/nterscholastic Leag- 
ver. 





Many a school feels that the chain of 
its history as recorded annually in its 
yearbook is in danger of being broken be- 
cause of the difficulties involved in fi- 
nancing the project. In the April num- 
ber of School Activities will appear an 
article telling how a new type of loose leaf 
year book has come to the aid of schools 
in the present emergency. 





1935 MUSIC EDUCATION CONFERENCES 
March 13-15—Eastern Music Super- 
visiors Conference Pittsburgh, Pa. Head- 


' quarters, Hotel William Penn. 


March 17-22—North Central Music Ed- 
Conference, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Headquarters, Claypool Hotel. National 
- School Orchestra Association convenes at 
, Indianapolis March 16-17. 

April 3-5—Southwestern Music Super- 
visors Conference, Springfield, Mo. Head- 
quarters, Shrine Mosque. 


Apri! 7-10—Southern Conference for 
Music Education, New Orleans, La. Head- 
quarters, The Roosevelt Hotel. 

April 14-17—California-Western school 
Music Conference. Headquarters, Mary- 
land Hotel. 

April 21-24—Northwest Music Super- 
visors Conference, Boise, Idaho. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Boise. 





The National Self Governing Commit- 
tee, 80 Broadway, New York City, offers 
abundant help for schools in the field of 
student government. 





SPECIAL TERCENTENARY PACKET 

Three hundred years of secondary edu- 
cation are being celebrated in the schools 
of the United States during 1934-35. To 
meet the widespread demand for mater- 
ial to carry out effective observances of 
this event, the Division of Publications of 
the National Education Association has 
developed a Special Celebration Packet. 
It contains a complete pageant, material 
for classes, clubs, assemblies, and plans 
for making the celebration an integral 
part of the work of the school throughout 
the year. It emphasizes school interpre- 
tation and will furnish schools with ma- 
terial for campaigns for bringing about 
more understanding, appreciation, and 
friendship for education. This packet 
can be secured for the cost price of 50 
cents from the Division of Publications, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. c. 





Lovers of music will be interested in 
the National 4-H Club Radio Programs 
being broadcast over National Broadcast- 
ing Company stations at 12:30 to 1:30 
(Eastern Standard Time) on the first 
Saturday of each month. The theme for 
the year is “The World’s Best Known 
Operas.” 





America is the only country where the 
schools teach languages in such a way that 
no pupil can speak them. This is the only 
country in which one cannot tell from the 
way the college graduate speaks and 
writes whether he is educated ... A stu- 
dent can get credit toward his degree by 
listening to lectures about the life of 
Beethoven, but let him play Beethoven 
and he is out.—John Erskine. 
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Hon. Joseph D. McGoldrick, Controller 
of the City of New York, has been elected 
a Director of the National Self Govern- 
ment Committee, 80 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Organized in 1904, the work of this 
Committee contributes largely to the de- 
velopment of student governmen: in 
schools and colleges throughout the coun- 
try. In addition to student participation 
in school government, the study of cur- 
rent events, politics, and how government 
actually works is stressed. Literature 
that will give a clearer understanding of 
government is sent to schools from coast 
to coast. 

The Committee is now sending an ar- 
ticle on the Merit System by its Chairman, 
Richard Welling, (President of the Civil 
Service Association and ex-Civil Service 
Commissioner) to 5,000 teachers and 
principals throughout the country and of- 
fers the following additional free mater- 
ial to schools upon request: 

Merit System in the Civil Service 
(School Children’s Edition) 

Your Home and Civil Service Reform 

Good Citizenship and the Merit Sys- 
tem 

The Business Value of the Merit Sys- 
tem. 

Civics As It Should Be Taught—The 
Truth About Politics for Tomor- 
row’s Americans. 


Mr. Leonard Sebring, illustrator for 
Walt Disney, is a Gardner, Kansas, boy. 
When he was at home on a visit, the stu- 
dents of the Gardner high school invited 
him to address the student body in assem- 
bly. He entertained the group for an hour 
with a talk on “Making Animated Car- 
toons.” 





We believe that athletic activities for 
boys and girls should be instituted for the 


development of sportmanship and char. 
acter building, rather than for competi. 
tion and reward and all such activity 
should be preceded by adequate physical 
examination.—Resolution of the National 
Council of Parent-Teacher Association. 





Research presents evidence that high 
school boy athletes competing in the four 


major sports of football, basketball, base. | 


ball, and the track are superior in academ- 
ic achievement to boys who do not parti- 
cipate in these major sports.—John M. 
Perry in The High School Teacher. 





A textbook on the Paris Pact which educators 
no doubt will appreciate and welcome. It isa 
most concise statement regarding the history and 
operation of the Paris Pact and should be used 
in all high schools in connection with the his- 
tory work. The Paris Pact is a part of history 
and it should have a place in the course of study 
of every high school.—W. I. Early, Principal, 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


The Story of 
THE PARIS PACT 


FOR STUDENTS OF HIGHER CITIZENSHIP 
by 
ARTHUR CHARLES WATKINS 
Director of the 
Natienal Student Forum on the Paris Pact 
First Two Editions, 60,000 Copies; Third Edition 
(12-mo. 160 pp.), Revised and Brought 
up to October, 1934 
PRICES EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 1935 
Cloth-covered, 75 ctc., postpaid. 
Paper-covered, single copies, 25 cts., postpaid; 
special rate on 10 or more copies to schools and 
study groups, 10 cts., plus postage and packing. 
Remittance should be made with order and cost 
of postage and packing should be added: 10 cop- 
ies, 30 cts.; 25 copies, 60 cts.; 50 copies, $1; 
100 copies, $1.75. Schools may order and pay 
later by draft or voucher. 
NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM ON 
THE PARIS PACT 


532 Seventh St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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enrollment card and information. 


Teachers, We Place You. Write for Information 
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ROCKY MT TEACHE Lome Vela On? 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Book- 
let, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., 
etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for 
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IRISH VARIATIONS 


Mary Bonham 


This skit may be performed by one or 
six! or may, with slight changes, include 
more. The tune is the same as For He’s 
a Jolly Good Fellow. The singers should 
wear something really Irish, for instance 
a high hat and a shamrock in lapel—(a 
clover leaf will do). A green coat with 
long tails would be effective. There may 
be some ladies in the line of singers dress- 
ed in green. Much of the success of the 
stunt depends on the dramatic ability of 
the singers. The singers make as much 
facial expression as possible such as open- 
ing the mouth wide and drawing down 
the upper lip. Long distance from nose 
to mouth is an Irish facial feature. 

If the singers can imitate operatic sing- 
ers, even exaggerating in places the effect 
is mirth provoking. For instance on the 
last line of the verses the singers go very 
slowly trilling long on IRISH TOO, some 
holding TOO as high as possible, some med 
ium, some low as possible. 

Mi father and Mither were Irish, 
Mi father and Mither were Irish, 
Mi father and Mither were Irish, 
And I am Irish too. 


Mi granpa and gramma were Irish, 
Mi granpa and gramma were Irish, 
Mi granpa and gramma were Irish, 
And I am Irish too. 
(Each singer may sing one syllable of last line) 


Great granpa and gramma were Irish, 
Great granpa and gramma were Irish, 
Great granpa and gramma were Irish, 
And I am Irish too. 

(All come down hard on TOO.) 

First singer sings: “My great, great” 
then others follow granpa and gramma 
to end of verse. The first singer may 
then sing: My great, great, great and 
others follow as before. Continue as long 
as desired adding on one GREAT each time. 
End with: 

Sure! Adam and Eve were Irish, ete. 
(Let the end be the most dramatic of all 
verses. If there are an equal number of 


| males and femaies the men may go down 
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Stunts and Entertainment Features 


Mildred H. Wilds, Department Editor 


on right knee in proposing attitude and 

sing: 
Will you marry a fellow that’s Irish, 
Will you marry a fellow that’s Irish, 
Will you marry a fellow that’s Irish, 
And cook him Irish spuds? 

The girls sing: 

I’ll marry no other but Irish, 
I'll marry no other but Irish, 
I'll marry no other but Irish, 
And cook him Irish spuds? 





DRIVING THE SNAKES OUT OF ‘‘OUR 
LAND”’ 





For High School Newspaper Staffs 





Emma K. Miller 


The stage is arranged to represent a 
high school newspaper office—A few 
typewriters, editor’s desk and desks for 
members of the staff who have a part in 
the skit. 

This playlet may be ysed as an adver- 
tisement for the work being done within 
the walls of their office. If there is lack 
of interest in the Editorial page of the 
paper, as is most common, this is intend- 
ed to arouse interest and respect for that 
department. 

Characters 

Editor of the Paper 

Associate Editor in charge of Editorial 
writing. 

Sports Editor 

Social Editor 

Class Editors and a couple other mem- 
bers of the staff if needed. 

As the curtain is drawn a group are 
busily working at their desks and type- 
writers. 

Assoc. EDITOR. Shucks! Fellows, what 
shall I do? I have been trying to get 
something new and fresh for the editor- 
ial page, something really expressing the 
opinion and the needs of the student body 
and what happens! I still get these stilted 
things that appear in every paper, every- 
where. (Throws a bunch of exchange pa- 
pers that he has been rapidly reading 
down on the table) What is the matter 
with us? Where is all our originality? 
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EDITOR (sarcastically). Our staff mem- 
bers don’t want to disprove the old idea 
that “there is nothing new under the sun.” 
Anyhow it takes some work to give any- 
thing a fresh touch. None of us would 
want to hurt ourselves. (banging his pen- 
cils down on the table.) 

SPORTS EDITOR (drawling). Wal—foot- 
ball rules don’t change. I can’t give you 
an editorial. No one could write an edi- 
torial about my work. Why don’t you 
have one on “Inflation” or “The Split in 
the Democratic Party.” 

EDITOR (yelling at him). Say, if you 
can’t suggest something don’t waste your 
energy, use it on a trombone if all you can 
give is hot air. We have enough politics 
and party differences right in this school. 
Why should we compete with local news- 
papers. This is a school paper, not the 
United States Daily. 

SPORTS EDITOR (grinning and bowing 
low). I beg your pardon, your honor, for 
my cheesy suggestion. I'll spread it on a 
cracker and swallow the whole thing. 

EDITOR. Turn some of your wit into an 
editorial. That page doesn’t need to be a 
morgue. I'll wager that all of the student 
body have some opinions, some prejudices 
and some suggestions about everything in 
this school. Our editorial page should re- 
flect some of this. We ought to begin now 
to know how to use this right of free 
speech that we have. Maybe some of our 
ideas aren’t very clear to us and yet we 
always talk about things and razz the day- 
lights out of teachers and subjects. If an 
opinion is worth while we ought to pre- 
sent it to the rest of the student body as 
we would present a question for debate. 
Our editorial page can be a careful sieve 
of student wishes presenting them to the 
powers that be—if we use our heads as 
well as our mouths. 

SOcIAL Epitor. There is nothing in so- 
cial affairs that would make material for 
an editorial. Why don’t you have timely 
articles, for instance in March ask some- 
one to write an editorial on the origin of 
St. Patricks day. We might keep a calen- 
dar of historic events and each month 
write a tribute to famous battles, famous 
men. No one reads the editorial page 
anyhow—why go to the bother of search- 
ing for original opinion. 

EpIToR. So no one reads the editorial 
page; if they don’t it is because you and 
you and everyone on the staff are too 


sleepy to ever write anything that they 
will read. Do you mean to say that our 
student body, our teams, our school in 
generai is so perfect that, neither praise 
nor helpful criticism is needed? I didn’t 
realize that I was walking on the ground 
floor of Utopia. Why should we praise 
Patrick Henry and prove who drove the 
snakes out of Ireland when there is pre. 
judice, dishonesty, group distinctions, 
grumbling at authority, cribbing and 
cheating, unfair play, dirty halls, cruel. 


ness to teachers and fellow students. We | 
had better drive these snakes out—out of | 


Our-land and let Ireland alone. 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR. Say that is an idea 
I have been looking for. Our land, Ire 
land, St. Patricks Day, March, snakes, 
Items faulty in school. By jove that is an 
idea. Let’s get together, map out a cam- 
paign for driving the bad spots out of our 
school. It will not only be timely but will 
tramp on some deserving toes and make 


be. 

EpITOR. Come on everyone, lend a hand. 
Upon what shall we make a drive. There 
is plenty. Where shall we strike the 
blows? 

(Any items that meet constant complaint 
on the part of students may be used to 
advantage. The more the application 





the editorial page the vital spot it should 


of this idea is adapted to your individ- | 


ual school the more effective it will be. 
If the following do not suit your partie- 
ular need, substitute. Everyone walks 
to large desk in center of the room 
takes paper and pencils from drawers 
and begins working and talking just as 
they would were this a regular assem- 
bly of the staff.) 

ASSOCIATE EpITor. There is one thing 
that I would like to get rid of. The habit 
of girls chewing gum in my ears at the 
dances is more than I am able to tolerate 








Plays for Class Day 


“Out of the Past” 
“Pirates’ Gold” 

“The Graduate’s Seven Guides” 
“Seniors at the Bar” 
“The Knight Triumphant” 
“The Parting of the Braves” 
For information write 


MRS. J. M. WOOLARD 
Box 278, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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any longer. I like a good chew myself 
every once in a while but I don’t choose 
social functions as a place to indulge. It 
certainly doesn’t give a girl any more 
poise. 

EDITOR. And I wish the girls would 
wear sensible shoes to school. Some of 
them in an attempt to be fashionable buy 
shoes with heels about four inches in 
height. Did any of you fellows ever get 
one of those spikes in your knee while you 
were walking up the stairs. I have and 
does it hurt. I’m afraid we’re going to 
have a generation of weak ankled women 
if we don’t bring them down to earth. 

SOCIAL EpitTor. Not bad, __ , I’ve 
felt like saying that to some of my friends 
for a long time. I think we could follow 
this issue of attacks with a fashion col- 
umn bringing out the fact that even for- 
mal slippers are low-heeled now. Women 
are considering safety and foot health at 
social affairs too. Of course they always 
have when they were at work or school. 

EDITOR (smilingly). Yes, except for a 
few who are responsible for my sore 
knees. 

SPoRTS EpiTor. Say, do you know even 
I with my one half with can think of 
something growing out of athletics that 
should be brought out on the editorial 
page. You know our fellows don’t act 
like hosts when a visiting team is here. 
They let the opponent gang sit around in 
groups by themselves. Then when the 
game is over our boys walk off like a bull 
from an arena and go home to Ma. Why 
don’t we appoint a Team host to welcome 
the boys into the dressing room, to see 
that they have everything necessary for 
comfort. See that they meet everyone of 
our boys before they go out to play them. 
I’m sure in football it might lessen the 
amount of damaging kicks if they had met 
the boys and talked with them before they 
were encountered on the gridiron. We 
might stage a dance or two after some of 
the most popular games in honor of the 
Visiting team. 

Epitor. Put ’er there, son (rising to 
shake his hand). You really can give us 
help even if you are just a dumb sports 
reporter. (Grinning while S. P. pretends 
to throw ink bottle at his head.) 

SENIOR CLASS Epitor. There are sev- 
eral people in the class who are failing 
work. Their attacks on the faculty and 
the school administration show that they 


are attempting to shift the blame from 
themselves. Why not a gentle reminder 
that real education comes through them- 
selves and that without individual initi- 
ative and desire, text book and the best 
of teachers would do no good. 

EDITOR. Put that down. If we could 
mend these sore spots our editorial page 
would be a gift from the gods. However, 
no newspaper can hope to do that. Jour- 
nalism with its freedom of speech may 
point out, criticise and suggest remedy, 
feeling that the public recognition of these 
issues is the first step toward a cure. 

(The Editor now turns and faces the aud- 
ience and says firmly and clearly) 

You are our readers—the success of our 
paper depends upon your response in edi- 
torial contributions and in your subscrip- 
tions. This skit was typical of our staff 
working together—our purpose is the 
study of journalism and the bettering of 
the policies of the student body. We so- 
licit you not only as readers of our humor 
columns but as readers of our editorials 
which we want to represent student opin- 
ion. Let us make use of that privilege 
neither abusing it nor letting it die. We 
invite you to write letters for an open 
forum department giving your individual 
opinions on our editorials as well as on 
all student activities. We invite you to 
send us editorials and we invite you to 
read and criticise the ones we write for 
you. Thank You. 

Curtain 





NOW’S THE TIME TO GET READY FOR 
A CIRCUS 





Berenice Mueller Ball 





There is nothing of such universal ap- 
peal as a circus and oddly enough there 
is no form of entertainment from which 
the participants derive as much fun. To 
give a circus as one of the big events in 
the Physical Education Department or to 
give one instead of the yearly demonstra- 
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Booklet of 25 other Stunts ................. . 50c 
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tion or exhibition expected from that de- 
partment is to present a popular program 
that will necessitate the minimum of ex- 
tra rehearsals. 

The preliminary preparation will all 
have been done in regular class periods. 
A good ringmaster is essential, also the 
school band or orchestra. 

The actual composition of each part of 
the circus should be student-planned, stu- 
dent managed, and student-executed with 
only suggestive supervision from the 
teacher and as little of that as possible. 
The clowning will be so much more spon- 
taneously appealing if allowed to be plan- 
ned by the students. Any dances may be 
used instead of those suggested. All of 
the costumes should be placed in the Phys- 
ical Education property closet to be used 
in various smaller programs during the 
year or kept for a circus the following 
year. Once presented, these circuses have 
a habit of becoming very popular and the 
following year the program, although the 
basic material must be the same in essen- 
tial activities, the viewpoint may be 
shifted just a bit by calling it “The Circus 
Sideshows” and give it on the assembly 
stage with the curtain decorated to re- 
semble the front of the sideshow tents. 
Admission may be charged if desired and 
pink lemonade, ice cream, peanuts and 
pop-corn may be sold by the various clubs 
of the school during the performance. 
Balloons add a characteristic touch, too. 
And what fun it will be. 

Suggested program of events. 

1. The Grand Parade may be as elab- 
orate as desired with animated animals 
with burlap bodies and realistic heads 
made by the Art Department. Old wag- 
ons and buggies pulled by two-man hors- 
es. All performers in costume. Lead by 
the band and Ringmaster. 

2. Boy Tumblers. 

3. Chariot Race—Girls in pastel col- 
ors, Grecian costumes with silver head- 
bands in real chariots driving three girl- 
horses. Warming up, prancing, and so 
on in perfect rhythm to music. The ac- 
tual race. Crown for the winner. 

4. Aztec Sun Worshippers (Boys). 
Bronze powder all over body, war paint 
on faces and chests. Indian headdress 
and trunks with fancy girdles. Danish 


exercises, open formation then to double 
circle repeating the exercise in counter- 
Indian music. 


rhythm for finale. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Clown tumblers—a take-off of the 
good tumblers in clown costumes. 

6. Gypsy Dance—girls. 

7. Indian Club swinging followed by 
a clown take-off. The clowns use goft 
clubs and the skit ends with them club. 
bing each other and the club going into 
shreds. 

8. Girls’ Pyramids. 

9. Cowboy Clog. 

10. Boys’ Apparatus Work—parallels, 
horse, springboard, high bar, and rings 
or as many as are taught. All activities 
simultaneous. 

11. Girl Clown Pyramids. 

12. Swiss Yodelers and Dancers. 

13. Girls’ Apparatus Work. 

14. Dancing Bears. 

15. Roller Skating—by expert skaters 
in any costume desired. Also clowns. 

16. William Tell episode (if archery is 
taught). Use four good archers and dem- 
onstrate target shooting. . Place apple on 
head of smal] boy. Aim. Arrow carried 
across stage, apple knocked off, arrow 
stuck in apple. Much rejoicing. 

17. Drill Team (if marching is stress- 
ed). Girl in sailor costumes with ties of 
the school colors made from cambric. Reg- 
ular type of formation drill as intricate 
as possible. 

18. Parade of Freaks—may be as elab- 
orate as desired. 

19. The Ox Dance (Swedish) 

20. Sidewalks of New York—Waltz 
Clog by girls in Bowery costumes. 

21. Grand Finale-Much music. All per- 
formers on floor to form a spectacular 
grouping. Steps and platforms may be 
used to elevate those in the center. All 
sing school song. 

The teachers part will come in for the 
organization of the whole program. It 
should move with lightning speed from 
one event to the next and to facilitate this 
the equipment for each event should be 
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conveniently placed and certain ones re- 
sponsible for getting it there in time. A 
manager with aides to convey warnings 
of when & get ready to place equipment 
might be a splendid working plan if the 
circus involves a large number. The 
Ringmaster should be so familiar with 
the program that he can cover up any of 
the inevitable hitches. It might be ad- 
visable to have some clowns ready to go 
out between each act or event. 





NEW THOUGHTS ON OLD SONGS 


Song interpretations may add histori- 
cal knowledge to the usual community 
singing programs. Old songs which never 
lose their charm are given added interest 
through the following treatments. 

Pantomime—Home, Sweet Home 

Here are some interesting facts rela- 
tive to the song Home Sweet Home and its 
author. They suggest uses to be made of 
them in pantomime. They are supplied 
by the extension division bulletin of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Perhaps the most famous song ever 
written by an American is “Home, Sweet 
Home.” Unlike most well known songs it 
does not “smell of gunpowder,” but is 
a peace song. It has been said that this 
song has done more than statesmanship 
or legislation to keep alive in the hearts of 
the people the virtues that flourish at the 
fireside and to recall to its hallowed circle 
the wanderers who stray from it. 

The author, John Howard Payne, was 
born in New York City, June 9, 1792, and 
died at Tunis on April 10, 1852. Payne’s 
mother died when he was thirteen and he, 
the author of the world’s home song, nev- 
er knew what it meant to have a home of 
his own. 

Payne was an actor and also wrote sev- 
eral dramas. He achieved great success 
in America and then went to England. His 
“Home, Sweet Home” was first sung 
there in an opera, “Clari, the Maid of 
Milan,” in May, 1823. 

In 1832, Payne returned to America. 
His affairs did not seem to prosper. He 
obtained an appointment as consul to 
Tunis and died there in 1852. The song 
Was a great success and enriched all who 
handled it except the author. After more 
than thirty years, through the efforts of 
musie lovers, his remains were removed 
to Oak Hill cemetery, Washington, and a 


monument erected to mark the spot. 

The music of this song is said to have 
been written by Sir Henry Bishop, but he 
does not claim to be its composer. He 
said that the tune is an old Sicilian tune. 
The song might well be called an English 
folk song for it interprets home in that 
language. Just before his death, Payne 
wrote in his diary: “How often have I 
been in the heart of Paris, London, or 
some other city, and have heard persons 
singing, or hand organs playing ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’ without having a shilling to 
buy myself the next meal, or a place to 
lay my head. The world has literally sung 
my song until every heart is familiar with 
its melody, yet I have been a wanderer 
from my boyhood.” It has been the fav- 
orite of such noted singers as Jenny Lind 
and Adelina Patti, as it still is with the 
great sopranos of this day. 





“Old Black Joe” 

Quariet sings the song in the usual way, 
but with the chorus there enters a fifth 
singer,—a man who impersonates “Old 
Black Joe.” He is made up as a negro and 
moves forward very slowly and painfully. 
He enters from the rear of the room or 
from the one side, unnoticed by the aud- 
ience. The first indication of his coming 
is when the chorus starts. The quartet 
sings “I’m coming—” and his voice brings 
the echo, “I’m coming,” and he continues 
to return the refrain as he hobbles for- 
ward. It may take him two verses or 
three verses to reach the quartet, but he 
times his arrival to get there just as the 
song is ended. 

For encore use “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny” sung by all five, and with the 
last chorus the four original singers carry 
the old darky off the stage. 





The curricula of our existing schools 
have been based upon chance accretion 
and demands of vested interests rather 
than results of scientific social engineer- 
ing.—John Guy Fowlkes. 
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A MARCH WHIRL 

Roberta Earle Windsor 
Beware the Ides of March! They’re 
windy! 

What better time to laugh and be gay? 
The strong winds of March are blowing 
away the last remnants of winter and 
clearing skies and earth for spring’s 
awakening. It’s just the time for a 
windy festival with gales of laughter and 
fun. 

Must you send invitations? Make little 
paper kites and print or write on them: 
Blow over to may house for a party on 
such a night. Signed . P. S. Leave 
your dignity at home. 

Your house or recreation room must 
live up to occasion. Be sure to give it 
that windblown appearance. Pictures 
hanging crooked, things sort of topsy 
turvy, you know. Let concealed electric 
fans blow the curtains. A large fan can 
send a gust of wind across a doorway. 
You can think of a lot of things to do to 
make the setting just right for your party. 

Perhaps you would like to make your 
March Whirl a gay costume dance with 
prizes for the couple wearing the clever- 
est costumes. Then plan lots of feature 
numbers to make your party gay and 
light hearted with lots of fun for every- 
one. 

If, however, you wish to plan a party 
without dancing, here are some games old 
and new which will keep your guests go- 
ing in circles. 

Do you have room for active games? 
Why not start off with Flying Dutchman? 
Everyone knows that old game where the 
players, boy and girl alternating, form a 
circle holding hands. One couple runs 
around and tags another couple in the 
circle who runs in the opposite direction. 
The first couple back to the vacant place 
claims it and the losing couple then tags 
another couple, etc. 


BUBBLES AND BALLOONS 


The players in this game stand in two 
equal lines, facing each other, a few feet 
apart in the center of the room. Twenty 











feet (or farther if your room is large 
enough) back of each line and parallel to 
it is a safety goal marked. One side jg 
called Bubbles and the other Balloons, 4 
leader in the center tosses up a coin, If 
heads come up he calls out, “Balloons.” 
(tails—Bubbles) Those on the side whose 
name is called dash for their safety goal 
behind which they cannot be tagged. 

Their oponents try to tag as many as 
possible. Score is kept of the number 
tagged. You may play for 20 or 50 points 
or for the most points in say ten minutes, 


WHIRLWIND 


Everybody gets in a circle and a num. 
ber of articles are passed around to the 
right. Some of these things are light, 


some heavy, some large and some small. | 


Keep them passing quickly. A leader in 
the center, every once in a while, calls 
out “Change.” Then all must pass in the 
opposite direction. Whenever a_ player 
drops an article he must withdraw from 
the game but all articles stay in. When 
the circle gets down to a few members, 
they can hardly hold all of the articles. 
And there’s lots of good laughs for every- 
body. 


SPRING FLOWERS 


Arrange the group again in two equal 
lines facing each other. Lay an artificial 
flower on the floor in front of each play- 
er. Ata signal, the first player in each 
line runs across to the opposite line and 
down it, picking up the flowers as he goes. 
He runs back of his own line to the front 
again, touches off player number 2 as he 
passes. Then he goes down in front of 
the opposite line again and leaves a flower 
in front of each player. He is followed 
by number 2 who picks them up and re 
peats the performance. Player number 
1 takes his place at the foot of the line, 
etc. until all players have picked and re 
placed the flowers. The line wins which 
is back in original positions first. 


TWISTED WORDS 
When the tornado struck the alphabet 
this is what happened. Each person 1s 
given a list of ten twisted words and his 
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slip bears a number such as 2096. The 
lists passed to the boys and girls have 
duplicate numbers and everyone looks for 
his partner. As quickly as partners are 
found, each couple begins to untwist the 
words. Allow about twenty minutes for 
this game and present the winning couple 
with a box of twisted stick candy. Here 
is a sample list with the answers: 


Ratranvie Shoew 
Glesih Sliicce 
Sitnopois Welloy 
Chinteque Deearl 
Statedrenom Narpret 


Answers: Narrative, sleigh, positions, 
technique, demonstrate, whose, icicles, 
yellow, leader and partner. 

Old stuff but fun nevertheless, so why 
not blind fold your guest and let them pin 
the tail on a kite pinned on the wall? 

Have you grown up too much to enjoy 
blowing bubbles? Sure? The equipment 
needed for bubble blowing includes clay 
pipes, good suds with a few drops of 
glycerine in it. 

When your guests get tired enough to 
sit down, then is a good time to have a 
writing game. You can have fun with 
this one. Ask each person to write a de- 
scriptive paragraph using windy as the 
adjective describing whatever. Allow no 
other adjectives. Give a tiny windmill 
or a wind bell as the prize. 

Don’t lose that informal note. Serve 
your refreshments buffet style and let 
everyone help himself. And be sure to 
have lots of hot coffee or hot chocolate. 
Nothing tastes so good on a windy night, 
as a good hot drink. 

Relax and sing awhile before your 
guests depart. Try some of the rollick- 
ing tunes like “The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze.” 

Have no fear for your March Whirl 
will have whisked you into that class of 
popular and successful hostesses. 





ST. PATRICK’S DAY FROLIC 


Jane Dengler 


The invitation: 
Faith and Begorra now, don’t you be 
high-hattin’ us. We'll be after a givin’ 
a birthday party for St. Mike. Won't 
you be after a comin’? 
To break the ice, arriving guests are 
presented with a potato and a small par- 
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ing knife. Newspapers cover the central 
section of the floor. Or the floor cover- 
ing may be a sheet. At all events when 
the guests are requested to sit on the floor 
and carve something very, very Irish 
from a very, very Irish potato they will be 
protected from dust or grime. (Incident- 
ally the floor will be save from contact 
with potato peelings.) Little men, pigs, 
shamrocks, Paddy hats, big headed sticks 
—an unlimited number of “Irish” objects 
will result. Everyone will forget to be 
stiff and by the time all the potatoes have 
turned even more Irish than they were 
originally, the party will be in full swing. 


PAT, HIS PIG, AND HIS POTATOES 


Divide the guests into three groups. 
Call them “the pats,” “the pigs,” and “the 
potatoes.” Arrange three rows of chairs 
to exactly accommodate pats, pigs and po- 
tatoes. When the guests are all seated 
the leader reads a brief story. Whenever 
pats and pigs are mentioned together, the 
two groups must change seats. If it be 
pats and potatoes, or pigs and potatoes 
the same rule applies. If all three are 
mentioned in one breath, there is a wild 
scramble and everybody changes places 
and rows. Each time a change is made 
the leader’s assistant removes one chair. 
Thus by process of elimination the group 
will be finally reduced to a single indi- 
vidual. 

Here is the story: 

Away off in Ireland, and away down on a 
farm with his PIGS and POTATOES lived a son 
of Erin. Now PAT loved his PIGS and enjoyed 
walking among them and feeding them and 
watching them grow. When he wasn’t working 
with the animals there wasn’t a thing that PAT 
liked better than hoeing his POTATOES. Every 
day after he was through hoeing he would go 
down and tell the PIGS about how the POTA- 
TOES were growing. And how those PIGS did 
roll their eyes when they heard PAT. For 
there’s nothing that an Irish PIG loves better 
than an Irish POTATO. And as the summer 
wore on into fall the eyes of the greedy PIGS 
bulged as they thought of the POTATOES they 
were going to eat. And the eyes of the fright- 
ened POTATOES bulged as they thought of the 
PIGS eating them. And every day PAT would 
walk down to the POTATO patch and think 
about the Irish stews he was going to have when 
he dug them. And then the frost came and 
PAT and the PIGS smiled. And the POTATOES 
shivered as they thought of being eaten by PAT 
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and the PIGS. But time wore on and PAT re- 
alized that he could no longer put off digging the 
POTATOES. And the PIGS squealed as they 
saw PAT passing on his way to the POTATO 
patch. All day he dug and the eyes of both 
the PIGS and the POTATOES were enormous. 
For the PIGS were thinking about eating the 
POTATOES. And the eyes of the POTATOES 
seemed to be pleading with PAT not to let them 
do it. But PAT didn’t seem to understand the 
POTATOES. For every one in a while, when 
he’d chop right through the middle of a spud 
he’d throw that POTATO to the PIGS. And 
what squeals of delight those PIGS made over 
those POTATOES. All day that Irishman kept 
digging and by night PAT had an enormous 
pile of POTATOES. So whether the vegetables 
liked it or not PAT and the PIGS spent a glor- 
ious winter feasting. But finally the vegetables 
decided to get revenge on PAT and the PIGS. 
They would poison themselves and thus poison 
PAT and the PIGS. And so they did and the 
POTATOES poisoned PAT. And the POTATOES 
poisoned the PIGS. And that my friends is the 
last of the tale of PAT, the PIGS and the PO- 
TATOES. 


KISSING THE BLARNEY STONE 

Suspend a papier mache rock (or one 
made from any other light substance) 
from the ceiling. Ask half a dozen guests 
to judge the location of the Blarney Stone 
and then leave the room. The Blarney 
Stone is quickly cut down and one by one 
the guests are brought in blindfolded and 
requested to move to the middie of the 
room and, with hands behind them kiss 
the Blarney Stone. (They are, of course, 
guided to about the center of the room 
and told their location.) The spectacle of 
dignified persons leaning forward, lips 
pursed can be very, very funny. 


THOSE AS KISSED THE STONE 

Tiny pebble candies are distributed and 
each guest is requested to kiss his Blarn- 
ey Stone. When this is done, a person is 
selected to become the victim of the ex- 
travagant compliments which kissing the 
stone has occasioned. Any person present 
may be chosen. A man or woman prom- 
inent in world affairs may be selected. A 
famous character in history or literature 
may be taken. Each guest in turn offers 
a bit of praise, appropriate to the indi- 
vidual who is being talked about. Each 


new word must begin with a letter of the 
alphabet just in advance of the adjective 
For example, in speak- 


used previously. 





ing of a charming girl the list of adjec- 
tives might be: She is adorable, beauti- 
ful, comely, darling, fair, gracious, hand. 
some, interesting, a jewel, kind, laud. 
able, merry, natty, optimistic, pretty 
quaint, radiant, starry-eyed, tranquil, 
unique, valorous. The game may be kept 
up until everybody runs out of adjectives, 


BLESS PAT 

Distribute slips of paper containing the 
following questions. They may be writ- 
ten on large IRISH hats, or on green art 
paper slips decorated with harps, hats 
and pipes. 
Good citizen PAT ?—Patriot. 
Aristocratic PAT ?—Patrician 
Inventive PAT ?—Patent. 
Ailing PAT ?—Patient. 
Model PAT ?—Pattern. 
Father PAT ?—Pater. 
Pitiful PAT—Pathos. 
Policeman PAT ?—Patrol. 
. Circus-spieler PAT ?—Patter. 
10. Old PAT ?—Patriarch. 


'* 2 


* 
~ 
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A GREEN LAND 

Paper, pencil and a little time is all that 
is required to prove to anybody that we 
live in a very, very green land. Each guest 
is asked to list all the towns he knows in 
the United States in which the word green 
occurs. The possible length of lists will 
surprise almost everybody. 


Prizes 

There are too many clever favors which 
may be picked up for a few pennies to 
pass up St. Pat’s as a season for appropri- 
ate prizes. Tiny green Irish hats filled 
with blarney stone candies. A somber 
chocolate pipe tied with a gay green bow. 
An Irish club made of crepe paper which 
opens to show assorted candies or nuts. 
The field is inexpensive and almost lim- 
itless. And don’t forget to wrap gifts in 
green paper. 


Refreshments 

Here too the green motif should prevail. 
Green gelatin salad is delicious and col- 
orful. Lettuce and green olives bear out 
the note of green. Open faced sandwiches 
in the shape of wee hats, pipes or harps 
will not come amiss. The harp may be 
bordered and strung with a thread of 
green squeezed from a pastry tube. A 
ribbon band and bow may be added to the 
hat in the same manner. 
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If a sweet course is desired, mint ice 
cream topped with a green cherry and 
accompanied by a small cake iced to repre- 
sont a Blarney stone would serve nicely. 

Favors always add to the charm of a 
party plate. A dime or so will go a long 
ways at IRISH-TIME. 





A STATE’S PARTY 


Chrissie J. Anderson 


Invitations are to be printed on colored 
art paper in the shape of states of the 
Union. All of them may be your home 
state. Or they may be cut to represent 
different states. To make the _ illusion 
more complete, principal rivers may be 
traced in india ink on the face of the 
state map. Here is a verse which may be 
printed thereon as an invitation. 

It won't be very dignified 
Although it’s STATELY, quite, 
The party I am (we are) going to give 
(Hope the STATEment’s right.) 
We're MAPping out some good times 
That should prove CAPITAL 
And now will you be STATEing 
You will join us. Hope you shall. 
MOM ccasaireet ee 


As each guest arrives present him with 
a slip of paper containing the name of a 
state, it’s capital or one of its largest 
cities. By the time all the guests have 
arrived the states should have found their 
most important cities. Thus divided into 
groups of three the states plan stunts 
which will in some way typify them. They 
may act out the name of the state. They 
may parody its chief industry. They may 
act out a bit of its history. 


KNOW YOUR STATES 


Around the wall are pinned maps of the 
various states. Only rivers are drawn on 
the maps. Not a single city is mentioned. 
Guests must recognize the states from 
outlines alone. Pencil and paper is pro- 
vided for recording states recognized. Of 
course the guest guessing the greatest 
number of states wins the prize. 


FLAG OF MY STATE 
Slips are passed and guests are asked 
to write the nicknames or state flowers- 
of as many states as they can. Both nick- 
name and flower would be even better. 


With a_ possible ninety-six correct an- 
swers guests are rated according to num- 
ber of accurate statements. A prize goes 
— person whose state lore is the great- 
est. —_——— 
WHERE IS WASHINGTON? 

This is a variation of pinning the don- 
key’s tail. Guests are blindfolded one by 
one and led before a huge cloth map of 
the United States. (Failing a good wall it 
may be chalked off on a sheet. A gold 
star (they may be bought by the dozens 
at aiy stationer’s or ten cent store) with 
a pin attached is put into the hand of the 
blindfolded guest. Moving to the map he 
attempts to pin Washington in place. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME 

If it is possible to find them pin the 
flags of the states about the room and you 
can achieve a game similar to Know Your 
States. 

Such a party give a splendid opportun- 
ity to introduce interesting things about 
your own state. If the party doesn’t be- 
come to hilarious for something serious 
why not tell stories of pioneer days in 
your state. Let someone who has thought 
a bit about it beforehand steer the con- 
versation toward state heroes. 


Dinner partners are matched by giv- 
ing half maps of states to girls and the 
other halves to the boys. Matching map 
bits in itself can prove several minutes of 
fun. 

Refreshments should be blended so as 
not to be too incongruous, but would prove 
especially clever if everything served was 
suggestive of some city, state or section. 
Boston Brown bread forms a delicious 
sandwich bread. Lady Baltimore Cake is 
always delicious. Hot tamales are ap- 
preciated by nearly everyone, and suggest 
a section of the United States with a dis- 
tinct Spanish influence. Baked ham is 
supposed to suggest Virginia. Use your 
own judgment, but don’t forget to use 
foods too as a part of the All-States eve- 
ning. 
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THE THORNDIKE-CENTURY _DIC- 
TIONARY, by Edward L. Thorndike. 
Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1935. 


Under the sponsorship of the noted edu- 
cational psychologist, E. L. Thorndike, 
has just appeared this book—one that 
should go far to make the dictionary what 
it should be but has never yet been, a 
ready work of reference for children in 
their reading, writing, and speaking. Pro- 
fessor Thorndike has followed the very 
clear principle that definitions for chil- 
dren must be in children’s language and 
especially adapted to the children’s back- 
ground of experience. The definitions 
sound like the explanations that a capable 
teacher would actually give children in 
the classroom, and follow the well-known 
rule that definitions for young must be 
longer than those for adults, rather than 
shorter. 





THE SPANISH GRANDEE, by Albert 
Morse and Roy S. Stoughton. Publish- 
ed by C. C. Birchard and Company, 
1934. 


This is a new and modern operetta. The 
story is laid in the smiling land of the 
Dons. It involves two young Americans 
in merry complications. Robert Carlson, 
representative of an American fruit com- 
pany, is one of the principal characters, 
and Dorothy Rushton, niece of an Amer- 
ican millionaire, another. Don Alberto, 
the Spanish Grandee presents young Mr. 
Carlson with the difficult problem of be- 
coming a matador overnight. In this sit- 
uation Paloma, a pretty Spanish girl of- 
fers her assistance and saves him. The 
musical score, by an outstanding compos- 
er of songs and choruses, has bright and 
lilting melodies with a touch of Spanish 
flavor. 





THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS, by 
Stanley J. Kanitz and Howard Hay- 


craft. Published by H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1934. 
This book is an introduction to the 


lives of writers and illustrators for young- 


er readers, from Lewis Carroll and Louisa 
Alcott to the present day. It is, as sug- 
gested by the editors, an introduction 
“gracious and smiling on the part of the 
.uthors, and whatever the mood of the 
‘eader to begin with, leaves him eager to 
Know most of them better.” 

Polls of librarians, reading lists for 
schools and even of children themselves 
determined the 270 authors and illustra- 
tors introduced. Brief and _ significant 
biographies of those who could not write 
their own sketches arouse interest in 
many a familiar name. The large num- 
ber of living authors tell briefly, but 
with engaging sincerity, such facts in 
their lives and reveal such ideas and atti- 
tudes as to provide an interesting back- 
ground for knowing their work. 





RECREATION FOR GIRLS AND WOM- 
EN, by Ethel Bowers. Published by A. 
S. Barnes and Company, 1934. 


This book was written at the request of 
the National Recreation Association. The 
many radical changes in the lives of girls 
and women made it imperative that some 
of their needs be organized so that every 
girl will at least know how to play and 
every woman have wholesome and satis- 
fying ways of using her new free time. 
The author of this book points out defects 
and dangers of programs already in use, 
as well as methods and activities which 
have proven successful. Teachers and 
leaders who are working with girls and 
women will find this book both a valuable 
source of guidance and a practical hand- 
book of physical activities. 





NEW HORIZONS FOR THE CHILD, by 
Stanwood Cobb. Published by Avalon 
Press, 1934. ' 


“Education in the light of modern psy- 
chology can mean only one thing,” says 
this author, “the development of the in- 
dividual child up to the capacity of its 
talents and abilities.” From a rich and 


world-wide educational experience with 
students from college down to kinder- 
garten he describes methods actually ef- 
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fective in the new science of child devel- 
opment. This book aids both parent and 
teacher in solving the difficult problem 
of giving the child at once a free and a 
disciplined personality. In this work the 
author shows himself to be a master in 
human personality and in the technique 
of the humanized and dynamic art of pro- 
gressive education. 


PARTNERS IN PLAY by Mary J. Bren. 
Published by National Recreation As- 
sociation, 1934. 


This is a.book that was prepared for 
the National Recreation Association and 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. It was written 
primarily for recreation leaders of young 
people on playgrounds in community cen- 
ters, in your young men’s and young 
women’s associations, in settlement hous- 
es, and in churches. It deals in a most 
comprehensive and readable way with 
recreation leadership and administering 
a recreation program. It deals specifical- 
ly with dances, parties, hikes, outings, 
swimming, music, drama, and the other 
branches of its subject. 





EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND 
GUIDANCE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


derstandng of their responsibilities. 
These coaches and sponsors feel a new 
sense of responsibility to their job and 
are going to see to it that the activity is 
run right, just as teachers in the past 
have seen to it that the order of the class- 
room was beyond reproach. 

We shall never be able to have the ex- 
tra-curricular program serve guidance to 
the highest degree until there is more stu- 
dent-activity in extra-curricular activity. 
I could give example after example of the 
way in which coaches, sponsors, directors 
have dominated in athletics, debate, music, 
school clubs, etc. They have made the de- 
cisions and the pupils have been mere er- 
rand-boys and puppets—pawns on the 
chess-board of an interesting game play- 
ed by the teachers. But my time is too 
short and my space too limited. You can 
think of dozens of examples for your- 
selves. 

Extra-curricular activities will serve as 


a real guidance agency when the teacher 
looks upon himself and is looked upon by 
the pupils as a fellow-participant in the 
activity, and when the conference method 
is the method of guidance used. All de- 
cisions should be reached as a result of 
group thinking in group conferences in 
which all pool their experiences and 
knowledge and richer experience of the 
guide is the only justification for the as- 
sumption of such a title. 

There is much talk these days about 
“student government.” I do not wish to 
enter into a dsicussion of this important 
question, but I would like to say very 
briefly that I do not believe in either a stu- 
dent council or a faculty council, but I do 
believe firmly in a school government by a 
school council in which pupils and teach- 
ers sit down together to talk over the 
problems of the school and reach decisions 
as to what each can do to make the school 
a better place in which to live and work. 

In conclusion, may I say that the pro- 
gram of our national leaders places no 
greater obligation upon teachers than 
that of developing in every pupil qualities 
of initiative, responsibility, good judg- 
ment, altruism, good-will, and co-opera- 
tion. These qualities can be developed 
best in the various activities and organi- 
zations of the extra-curricular program. 
But THESE QUALITIES CAN NOT AND WILL 
NOT BE DEVELOPED unless teachers are 
trained to guard themselves against over- 
domination, over-supervision, and over- 
guidance. Teachers must learn to partic- 
ipate in these activities without dominat- 
ing them. Only through pupil-activity, 
pupil-cooperation, pupil-initiative, pupil- 
planning, pupil-organization, and pupil- 
evaluaton, can there come a development 
of the qualities needed for citizenship un- 
der the New Deal in American life. 


Dr. Wilds is Professor of Secondary Education, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 





COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, Tuxedos, 
Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for home talent 
shows and masquerade balls. For rent or for sale. 


Niemann Costume Co. 


Box 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 
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The preacher was talking to the children. His 
subject was “stewardship.” To teach them that 
God had given everything, even the precious 
ore which comes out of the mountains, he began 
by holding up a silver dollar and asking. “Chil- 
dren, where did this dollar come from?” 

“Out of the offering,” piped up a little guesser 
on the front seat. 


Hard Up Student: Professor, did you pay your 
own way through college? 

Hard Up Prof: No, I did not. 

Hard Up Student: Oh, your father paid it? 

Hard Up Prof: No, my children will pay it. 

A congressman’s wife, waking him in the mid- 
dle of the night, told him there were robbers in 
the house. 

“Impossible,” “There 
in the 


said the 
may be in the 
house.”’—The Country Teacher. 


congressman, 


robbers senate, but not 


A SURGICAL OPERATION 
Brown: Do you know who started the jigsaw 
puzzle? 
Smith: No. 
Brown: A navy doctor who tried to put a 
tattoed sailor together after a train accident. 
MODERN YOUTH 
Father: I’m sorry I brought you here Dor- 
othy. This is hardly a play for a girl your age.” 
Daughter: Oh, that’s all right, dad. It'll prob- 
ably liven up a bit before the end. 








SHE’LL GROW UP 


Mother: Marilyn, were you a good little girl 
at church today? 
Marilyn: Yes, mother. A man offered me a 


» 


big plate of money, and I said, ‘No, thank you. 


ONE WEAKNESS HIDES ANOTHER 
Really, Johnny, your handwriting 
You must learn to write better. 

Johnny: Well, if I did, you'd be finding fault 
with my spelling. 


Teacher: 
is terrible. 


WHY WORRY? 
Father: Ned, why are you always at the bot- 
tom of your class? 


Ned: It doesn’t really matter, dad. We get 


the same instruction at both ends of the class. 
Prairie 


Farmer. 














BANKER IN THE BUD 


Boss: 
desk drawer and no one but you and I have a 
key to it.” 

Office Boy: 
and forget it. 


Well, let’s each put a dollar back 


PEAK OF PUBLICITY 
First Urchin: My fathers ’ad ’is photograph 
taken. 
Second Urchin: That's nothing. My father’s 
‘ad ‘is fingerprints took.—Scholastic. 





YOUTH PREVAILED 

A wealthy man engaged an English tutor for 
his “Take him up into the mountains,” 
he said, “and break him of the habit of using 
slang. Don’t let him talk to anyone but you.” 

“I will jolly well do that,” replied the tutor, 

Two months later, the pair returned home. 
The anxious father rushed up to the tutor for 
a report. “Did you have a successful trip?” he 
asked the cultured Englishman. 

“You're dern tootin’ we did,” was the genteel 
reply. 


son. 





AIM WAS POOR 

The small lad of the family had acted so bad- 
ly that punishment of some sort was necessary. 

“Jimmy,” commanded his mother, “find a 
switch and bring it to me.” Shortly after, the 
bright young man returned. 

“I can’t find a switch, ma,” he reported, “but 
heres a big rock you can throw at me.” 


SALESMANSHIP 

The customer proved most exacting, and the 
assistant was growing impatient. 

“Now, are you sure this is genuine crocodile 
skin?” the customer inquired, critically examin- 
ing a handbag. 

“Quite sure, Madam,” was the reply. “You 
see, I know the man who shot that crocodile.” 

“It looks rather dirty,” remarked the cus- 
tomer. 

“Well, yes,” replied the assistant, “that’s 
where the animal struck the ground when it fell 
out of the tree.” 





Downstairs—Didn’t you hear me pounding on 
the ceiling? 

Upstairs—Oh, that’s all right. We were mak 
ing a lot of noise ourselves.—Grit. 


There’s two dollars missing from my . 
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